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DIXON’ S AMERICAN 
came PENCILS 


For a Pencil with Deep, Rich Black Lead DIXON’S 
SKETCHING No. 341 is perfect. 


| Over Seven Hundred Styles, Shapes, Finishes, and Grades 
* of Lead are Manufactured by the 
| Dixon Company. 


THURS. FRI. SAT. 




















Lf you wish samples of Leading Styles mention THE SCHOOL JourR- 
"NAL and send 16 cents in stamps. 
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Nichols’ Graded Lessons in Arithmetic. .& .s 


A Book for each graded school year beginning 
with the second. Price, 25 cents each book. 


Unique in plain. Modern in methods. Successful in use. 
Enthusiastically endorsed. The most notable publication of 
the time for teaching number. Sample copy sent for 15 
cents each book. Favorable terms for introduction. Corres- 
pondence requested. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 


Boston and Chicago. 


TRANSLATIONS 


INTERLINEAR. LITERAL. 


HAMILTON,LOCKEandCLARK’S| THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 

Good type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 


Oma Bree— \ Dawid McKay, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia, 


Send for one. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLS. 


[It will pay you to get our SPECIAL PRICES and compare samples, before 























ordering elsewhere. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 9 CLINTON PLACE (8th Street), NEW YORK. 











MARTHAS VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE, 


CoTTACE CiTy, MASs. 


OUT IN THE ATLANTIC OCEAN. 


Delightful Sea Bathing, Ten Degrees Cooler 
Concrete Roads for Bicycling. than on the Mainland. 
BEGINS SCHOOL OF METHODS, 3 Weeks. 20 Instructo 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 3 Weeks. SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 4 Weeks. 
JULY 11, 1899 20 ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS, 4 and 5 weeks. 25 Instructors. 





giving full information in regard to the 


64- 
"Send for “page Circular, outlines of work in all departments, ad- 
vantages offered, railroad reductions, tuition, club and combination rates, board, etc. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Presivent, HYDE PARK, Mass. 


























JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD 
FOR SCHOOL WORK OF ALL SORTS: 


604 E. F., 404, 303, 601 E. F., 351, and 1047 (MULTISCRIPT). 

FOR THE MODERN VERTICAL WRITING : 

1045 (VERTICULAR), 1046 (VERTIGRAPH) and 1047 (MULTISCRIPT). 
Also the latest numbers—1065, 1066, 1067. 


MOST DURABLE. MOST ECONOMIC. 
Accelerated progress is a saving of time ; Gillott’s Pens pay for 
themselves by the time they save. 


Joszrx GiiLorr & Sons, 91 Joun STREET, NEW York. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
10--August 18, SUMMER COURSE 


July 10--August 18. 





A delightful suburban locality in New York City. For announcement, address 
MARSHALL S. BROWN, - - 


University Heights, New York City. 








BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
AND CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers, 


Complete 
Laboratory 
Outfits, 





Full Catalogues furnished on receipt of 10 cents 





ESTABLISHED 186i, 


EIMER & AMEND, 


. 205211 Third ave 
NN NEW YORK. 


Everything necessary 
for the Chemical and 
Physical Laboratory will 
be furnished of best qual- 
ity at reasonable prices. 

Glass and Metal Appa- 
ratus, special, made to 
order, according to draw- 











ngs. 
Glass blowing and ‘en- 
graving done on premises. 


FE REN CH BERCY’S TEXT- 


ROOKS for 
Teaching French 
are used everywhere. 
publisher for copies on examination. 


Send te the 
WILLIASI R. JENKINS, 
851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Compiete catalogue on spolication. 


[ ANGUAGES ssn 


Actually Spoken and Mastered in Ten Weeks 
without leaving your homes by the Meisterschaft Sys- 
tem. ssoth Thousand. Pupils taught as if actually in 
the pres ence of the 


teacher. Terms for 
membership ‘ $5.00 for 
each Lan- guage. All 


questions answered and all exercises corrected free of 
charge. Specimen Copies, Part I, 25 cents. Send for 


Circulars. 


THE MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING 00. 


sce IN 10 WEEKS, 


SumMMER STREET 
SHORTHAN D—Isaac Pitman’s 


Boston, Mass. 
§ no reason W. y eonceTap hy should 
on be yo) in the upper ny 4 














schopis. as. well as in eee he z, oe 
advantage to the m 
eat 
Get “Isaac Pitman’s lete pa hic 
Instructor,” $1.50. Usedin Public Schools of New 
York, Brooklyn, etc. 


1SAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union 8q.,N.Y. 





When you are using a pen all day you want the best. This means 


ESTEKBROOK’S 


We have been making pens of all styles and only one quality—the best—for nearly forty years. 
ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR THEM. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., #2ehfirseh Nap Yoru 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
FREE! FREE! AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


S®NT FREE. Description of places now on our books, All direct calls from Schools and 
ers. 


Colleges for teach 
We have 


$2,800 a year. / 
State your qualifications fully to save time. 


mn asked to recommend over 300 teachers at salaries from $50 per month to 


Address 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOUIATION, 129 The Auditorium, Chicago 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE ADDRESSES FOR AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
4 Ashburton P1., Boston, Mass. 878 Wabash Av., Chicago, Ill. 156 vith AY. New York City, N.Y. 
Garrott ‘ n 


% King St., West, Toronto, Can. 780 Cooper Bide. , Denver, Golo. 420 » 
Bldg., Minneapolis. 525 Stimson . Los Angeles, Cal. 


1506 Pa. Ave., Washington, D.C. 414 Century 


, San Francisco, Cal. 





tHE PRATT [ EACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


WILLIAM O, PRATT, Manager. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 


AGENCY. 


24 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 





oldest agency west of t 


F YOU 


Manual Free. 


-seek a position or a chenge of oy oe 58 
e Hudson. 
teachers—college and normal graduates, for positions ranging from $400 to $8,500 


salary, we offer you the services of the 
Ve are now making selections of first-class 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (7) Allentown, Pa. 








KINDERGARTEN =.= 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


3 East 14th Street, 
New York. 





TOMLINS METHOD OF TEACHING CHILDREN TO SinG. 


.«SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR TEACHERS... 
Conducted by Mr. Wm. L. Tomurs. 


- - - JULY 10 TO JULY 22. 
- - Ava. 14)To AuG. 26. 


TWO WEEKS COURSE 


BUFFALO, 
NEW YORK, 


CHICAGO, - - - JuLy80 To Ava. 12. 
BOSTON, - - - - Ava. 28 7T0 SEpr. 9. 


; 24 LESSONS, $15.00. 





For particulars, address..... 


288 West 70th Street, New York. 





The MORGAN PARK AGADEMY. 


A department of the 
UsIVERSILTY OF CHICAGO. 


offers Summer Courses for six weeks, from July 1 
to August 12, in Laboratory Physics, Latin. Ger- 
man, Mathematics. History, English. and in 
Greek. French, and Spanish if there be sufficient 
demand. These courses are taught by the regu- 
lar ey who are specialists in their depart- 
ments. ‘or teachers desirous of learning either 
method or subject matter. and for students who 
wish to save time in their preparation for college, 
these courses are equally valuable. | 

Morgan Park isa healthy and beautiful suburb 
of Chicago, and the Academy’s equipment is 
complete in all respects. Rates are reasonable. 
For information address 

DEAN OF ACADEMY. 
Morgan Park IIl 





New York University, 
SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY. 


HENRY M. MacCRACKEN, LL.D., Chancellor, 
Tenth Year begins Sept. 27, 1890. 


Advanced professional study of Education 
for graduates of Colleges and Normal 
Schools, under a Faculty of six Professors 
and Lecturers. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE. 


For catalogue, etc., address 


EDWARD R. SHAW, Ph.D., Dean. 


UNIVERSITY BUILDING, 





Washington Square, New York City. 


2 COURSES IN HANDWORK 

this Summer, at Martha’s Vineyard: 

1 For primary yi 
babies, practicab 
in answer to many requests. 

2. For ee as # course in wood sloyd 

: (American School of Bloyd). 


Write for booklet. CAMILLA LIES KENYON, 
Secretary, State Normal School, Lowell, Mass. 


Manual Training for Teachers. 


Summer Term at the ROCHESTER 
ATHENZUM AND MECHANICS’ IN- 
STITUTE. Opens Monday, July 10, 
1899. Address 


MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE, 38 S. Washington St., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


, & new course in work for 
6 and inexpensive. Given 
Every primary 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families, 
Superior Professors, rincipals, Assistants, 
‘Tutors,and Governesses, for every De 
ment of Instruction; Recommends Good 
Schools to Parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. Youna-Furrton, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
28 Union SQuARE, New York. 





FOr TEACHERS aND SCHOOLS addtess E. 
W. Ficxetr, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston, 
Managers of Teachers’ Co-operative Association of 


New England. Over 3,100 positions filled. 
Send for Manual, 
Ww ANTED to correspond with TxacuErs and 
Empiovers Have filled vacanciesin 
19 States. Operate in every State. 


ROBERTSON’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


GCHERMERHORN’'S Established 1855. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


OLDEST AND Best Known In U. 8. 
8 East 14th Street, - - NEW YORK. 
We assist teachers in secur- 


TEACHERS ing positions by supplying 


Colleges, Schools, and Families with Professors, 

















Teachers, and Governesses Kiee of Charge. 

Washington 8St., Chicago. 
Physical, a * 
Excelsior Series, a 

Send for Catalogue of Geographical 
Appliances, 
(The School Supply House) 
352 Washington St., Boston. 


INTERSTALE TKACHG&RS’ AGENCY, 126 
Habenicht-Sydow 
Political Maps. ea 
J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 
70 Fiery Ave., Naw Yor«, 








Planetary Pencil Pointer 











Needed in every Home and School. 

Never breaks Preserves the 

softest lead” Dee icact kn tee caving of 
convenient, useful, 


® Made only by A. B, DICK COFIPANY, ‘ 
162-154 Lake 8t., Chieage, 47 Nassen 8t., New York. 


NOVA SCOTIA TOURS 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 
Sixth Season JULY AND AUGUST 


Delightful parties of pleasant people, with 
whom yor will quickly feel the ‘“ comradeship” 
of travel One party will visit the scenes of 
Longfeliow’s Evangeline, another the beautiful 
Bras d’Or Lakes and the mines of Cape Breton. 
Nova Scotia is cool and bracing. The itineraries 
will beso arranged as to avoid rush and hurry 
and provide rest for tired brain workers. If you 
want to go to Nova Scotia this summer write us. 
Address (with two-cent stamp). 


Associate Editor of Education, 
50 Bromfield Street, 














Boston, Mass. 
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PERFECT DRAWING PENCILS. 


Hardtmuth’s Koh-l-noor 


Koh-i-noor” 


Does not Break 
or Smear 


* Kob-i-noor” 


Erases Eatrily 


" Koh-i-noor” 


Outlasts 
all Other Per cils 


“Koh-i-noor” 


is made in 16 
Degrees, therv- 
by suits all 
purposes 


TEACHERS OF DRAWING should remember 
that the work of the pupil reflects either credit or 
discredit upon the tea¢her. Instruct your pupils to 
always use “ KOH-I-NOOR” pencils and CREDIT 
will reflect upon both teacher and pupil. 


“ KOH-I-NOOR” pencils are for sale by all dealers. 


L. & C. HARDTMUTH., 


VIENNA & LONDON, 
AMERICAN OFFICE: 
123 West Houston Street, - - NEW YORK. $ 
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OHIC 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
is of the greatest value 
-aS a Tonic and Vitalizer 
where the system hus 
become debilitated by 
exhaustive illness. 

Especially recom- 
mended for the relief 
of nervousness and ex- 
haustion so common 
with the grip patient. 
‘Pleasant to take. 


For Sale by Druggists. 




















A First-Class J 


MICROSCOPE 


And Outfit for Work for 


$16.°° 


A Reliable Scientific Instrument 


Just the Thing for Winter Evenings 
as well as Summer Afternoons 








This is a 


FLY’S An inexhaustible mine of amusement and 
information for voung and old. Easy to use. 

Perfect optical results. “*One may use the 

FOOT microscope a lifetime and never look at thie 


same thing twice.” 

Outfit consists of microscope as shown, 
twelve prepared objects, such as fly's wing. 
foot of insect, etc., book describing and illus- 
trating 1,600 common microscopic objects. 
= slides, and covers for mounting objects 

rceps, etc. 


Microscopes, all prices, up to $800.00 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
G Rochester, N. Y.. 


one of the thousands 
of interesting and 
instructive things 
which may be 
examined by any 
one with this 
microscupe 
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Magnifies 180 diameters (32.400 times). 
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LEAD PENCILS, 


PEN-HOLDERS, 
Rubber Erasers, 
Manufactured Specially for Schools. 





Rulers, etc., etc. 











In Pharaoh’s Time 


an Elgin watch would have been a 
ater marvel than the pyramids. 


t is a great marvel y in its 
complete mechanism and absolute 
time keeping. 


Ruby Jeweled Elgin Watches 


have been the world’sstandard for a 

third of a century, during which 

riod peas eight million pentented 

ime-pieces have done duty dutifully. 
All Jewelers Sell Them. 
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The Ancient School Fad. III. 


How It Was Burlesqued Out of the School-Room. 
By WILLIAM A. Mowry. 


How well I remember the early “speaking schools.” 
When I was a small boy we had in our district (No. 8) a 
large school. There were over fifty pupils, many of them 
between eighteen and twenty-one years of age. Then 
there were in that and the three adjacent districts many 
young men, past the school age, who would “take part” 
in the “speaking school.” There was one who afterwards 
became a famous editor; another who amassed a big 
fortune in Illinois; another who was afterwards a suc- 
cessful teacher in Georgia; still anether who has for 
many years been a popular preacher and pastor of a large 
church’ in Chicago; and there were three who have 
passed many years in California. “ Brutus and Cassius ;” 
“Catiline’s Reply to the Roman Senate;” the dialog 
between “ Alexander and the Robber;” “The Old Spin- 
ning Wheel;” “The Seminole’s Reply;” and so on 
down to the piece spoken by the small boy aforesaid, 
which was found in Peter Parley’s magazine, and was 
entitled, The Loss of the Royal George. 


“Toll for the brave, 
The brave that are no more ; 
All sunk beneath the wave, 
Fast by their native shore. 
“A land breeze shook the shrouds 
And she was overset ; 
Down went the ‘ Royal George’ 
With all her crew complete. 
“But Kempenfelt is gone, 
His last sea fight is o’er, 
And he and his eight hundred 
Shall plow the waves no more.” 


Such bursts of oratory! Such matchless eloquence ! 
Shades of James Otis and Patrick Henry! How insig- 
nificant and insipid was the rhetoric of Cesar, and the 
ponderous sentences of Demosthenes, in comparison with 
the glowing periods and the swelling cadences of these 
youthful orators,—these country statesmen,—these elo- 
quent magicians ! 

But the “speaking schools” were for the select few, 
the young people of patrician rank. The masses, the 
sturdy yeomanry, the girls and the boys, the cousins, the 
uncles and the aunts, all came out when the spelling 
school flourished. Especially when there was a “match” 
between the “Ironstone” and the “Happy Hollow ;” or 
between “‘Chockolog” and “Scadden.” Ah! then it was 
that the excitement flew apace. Sleigh bells jingled, 
tongues were untied, apples and pop corn, frills and fur- 
belows, jealousy strengthened, friendships cemented, the 
question popped, disappointment plunging to the very 
lowest depths, but ambition soaring to the highest 
heavens. Exhilaration, excitement, intensity of thought, 
feeling, action ;— Wall street to the gamblers in stocks 
offers no such high keyed intensity as the spelling school 
gave in those days to the rural youth of Yankeedom. 

“Abomination,” shouts the master. “ A, there’s your a; 
b-o-m, bom there’s your bom, there’s your abom; i-n, in, 
there’s your in, there’s your bom-in, there’s your a-bom-in, 
‘a, there’s your a, there’s your in-a, there’s your bom-in-a, 
there’s your a-bom-in-a; t-i-o-n, tion, there’s your tion, 
there’s your d-tion, there’s your in-a-tion, there’s your 
bom-in-a-tion, there’s your a-bom-in-a-tion !” 


“ Habakkuk.” 

This word comes to a burly young Englishman, and 
this is the way he spells it :— 

“A haitch an’ a hay, 
a bee an’ a hay, 

a kay an’ a kay, and 
a you an’ a kay.” 

“ Able” would be spelled ‘‘ A by self a, b-l-e, ble, able.” 

“ Aaron” would be “Great a, little a, r-o-n, ron, 
Aaron.” 

But the spelling down, school against school, district 
against district, that was where the excitement reached 
its height. The spelling book was soon discarded, and 
the master fell back upon his “preferred list.” These 
words were selected with great care. They usually be- 
gan with shorter, common words, and grew more and 
more difficult as the time passed on. 

Separate, ammunition, trisyllable, inflammation, sacri- 
legious, valleys, rhinoceros, mummichog, Popocatapetl, 
saccharine, incomprehensibility, Nebuchadnezzar, and the 
words would fly like sparks from a great conflagration. 

Then the cheering when one party won and the other 
was floored! But, when the spelling school was over and 
the old folks have gone home, then came the “ ring plays” 
and “drop the handkerchief.” 

The thermometer may be twenty degrees below zero, 
and “Dobbin” may go at a two-forty gait on the way 
home, but “Jack” can drive with one hand while 
“ Jennie” isn’t the least bit afraid of capsizing—a thing 
which often did happen, and which only served to form a 
climax for the whole affair. Neither was anybody sleepy 
the next day, nor did the doctor have any increase in his 
business on account of the general dissipation. 

But, there, I haven’t got to the “Ancient Fad” yet, 
and my space is filled for this paper. Well, truly, I will 
tell that story next time. 


Asa story teller Dr. William A. Mowry has few equals among 
educational writers, His accounts of amusing incidents of early 
school days in New England, which are at present appearing in 
these pages under the head of ‘‘ ‘Ihe Ancient School Fad,” are 
especially interesting for their historical value. Parts I. and II. 
appeared in the numbers for April 15 and April 29. 
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General Information ‘Exercises. 
By A. B. CoE, MAss. 


It is a common saying that all studies should follow in 
logical sequence and that the mind should be developed 
step by step as a result of such sequence and the subse- 
quent correlations. 

If, however, this arrangement of studies were carried 
out in practice, as it isin theory, in all probability we 
should have children correctly but very narrowly edu- 
cated. Correlation can only be effected when there is a 
fund of general information at the command of the pupil. 
The very idea of a broad knowledge of “all things under 
the sun” is being carried out in the surfeit of supple- 
mentary reading on every known subject now being is- 
sued by the various publishers. 

There are, however, some exercises which can be given 
with great profit in nearly every school. These exercises 
must be ‘adapted to the age and power of the children for 
whom they are intended, or they will be worse than use- 
less. 

One of the best to arouse an interest in a general way 
is to place on the board each day two or three questions, 
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and allow the pupils one, two, or three days to find out 
what they can about them. Each morning ten minutes 
may be used in discussing what has been found out, and 
if the children have not been able to find anything, then 
the teacher has an opportunity to explain. These ques- 
tions may be general, involving any subjects that may 
come to the teacher’s mind, or they may be treated topic- 
ally. 

They may include history, biography, literature, sci- 
ence, current events, in fact, anything the teacher may 
choose. Pupils should keep a record of them in a note- 
book. As an example of questions in general the follow- 
ing three groups will suffice : 


. Who is Rudyard Kipling ? 
. Who invented the locomotive ? 
. How did Memorial day originate ? 


. What and where is Westminster abbey ? 
. Who was “ Artemus Ward” ? 
. What is the longest bridge in the world ? 


. What and where was the Roman Forum ? 
. Who was Peter the Great and what did he do? 
3. Name the Confederate states. 


NK ANF WNe 


If it seems desirable to use the questions more syste- 
matically, they may be grouped as follows : 


NOTED BUILDINGS. 


Describe St. Peter’s. 
. What was the Temple of Janus ? 
3. What was the Tower of London ? 


NOTED PEOPLE. 


. Who was James G. Blaine ? 
. Who was Alfred the Great ? 
. Who is Clara Barton ? 


NOTED BOOKS. 


. Tell the story of Robinson Crusoe. 

. Who wrote Evangeline and what is the story ? 

. What are Blackstone’s Commentaries? . 
NOTED FACTS. 

. What is the highest mountain in the world ? 

. What is the largest sea in the world ? 

. What is the hardest known substance ? 


NOTED LITERARY PEOPLE. 


. Who was James Parton ? 
. Who was “H. H.’? 
. Who was Washington Irving ? 


Chore whore 9 DO bo 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


1. What is the trouble in China ? 

2. Who is Gen. Kitchener and what is he doing ? 
: 3. What is the “War Revenue,” and how is it being col- 
ected ? 


The questions might go on for an entire year on onlY 
two or three of the different headings or the most import- 
ant things under each heading, as ten or fifteen questions 
only might be taken. The questions given are only a hint 
of the limitless number at the command of the resource- 
ful teacher. Such questions as these stimulate interest 
and teach the child to search for information. 

Teachers who find difficulty in getting children inter- 
ested in reading library books and works of general liter- 
ary merit will often be greatly aided by the following de- 
vice. 

Take several books which are peculiarly adapted to 
children and read them, taking notes asit is done. Go 
before the school and tell a part of the story. When the 
children commence to become interested in the teacher’s 
narrative it is time for her to stop. Usually there will 
be plenty of the boys and girls who will be anxious to 
read the book to see “how it comes out.” Whenever a 
teacher reads an interesting book by astandard author, 
and we do not suppose teachers read any other, she will 
do well to give her school the benefit of her reading. 
The pupils will enjoy it and profit by it, and more often 
than she is aware the example she sets will be followed 
where she least expects it. It is a good practice also for 
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the pupils to stand and tell the story of some book which 
they have read, especially if it be a book of information. 
The time can easily be taken from the regular language 
exercise. If several have read the same book let each 
add what he can. 

In connection with the information question it is well 
for teachers to ask pupils to bring in such questions as 
they think proper. This provokes thought on their part 
and at the same time is an incentive to hunt thru the 
various books and papers to which they have access. 

In regard to the books, it is well to keep a list posted 
of what each one has read during the year. 


wer 
Ethics in Discipline. 


By JULIA M. BIRKENMAYER, New Jersey. 


A teacher had disciplined successfully for five years by 
simply keeping the children busy, so busy that none of 
the idleness which must sooner or later breed crime, 
could creep in. Incidentally, as occasion might warrant, 
general remarks on morals were made. With the sixth 
year, came the determination to see if ten minutes every 
morning could be profitably devoted to systematic lessons 
in ethics. The results have so far exceeded all expecta- 
tions that it seems but fair to let others know the suc- 
cess of the plan. The children evince a remarkable 
enthusiasm for the lesson and apply the principles very 
readily in their work and play. The text-books need be 
few. The Bible, and the little handbook of Prof. 
Everett’s called “Ethics for Young People,” illustrated 
by the incidents of daily life, are sufficient. 

In the literature study the class was purposely made 
familiar with the deeds of such characters as Perseus, 
Theseus, and Hercules; the first topic therefore was 
“Heroes.” The children readily deduced the thought 
that heroes are persons who are brave in a good cause. 
Such men and women as John Smith, Washington, Lin- 
coln, Dewey, Nelson, Livingstone, Dorothea Dix, and 
Florence Nightingale were classified as heroes and hero- 
ines, according to the purpose of their deeds, whether of 
patriotism, or philanthropy, or religion. The common- 
place heroes whose deeds are seldom known were next 
spoken of. The words “heroic” and “heroism” were 
taught. The words of Diana to Hercules: “Thou art a 
man who has conquered himself” were committed to mem- 
ory as well as several other appropriate quotations. 

The second topic was “Principles.” As Prof. Everett 
says, “Principles are the starting points in thought or 
life.” Previous to an activity they prompt the queries : 
“Is it fair?” “Isitkind?” “Isittrue?” A person 
is either principled or unprincipled. If the former, are 
the principles that govern his deeds good or evil ? 

The third topic was “ Virtues,” and as children of the 
present age are so conversant in Greek literature, a 
simple account of the teaching of the Stoics was greeted 
with much enthusiasm. 

This is merely a hint of the outline of work, but the 
experiment may prove a suggestion to others. It may 
be well to state, lest some say, “ My pupils are too young,” 
that the class in question numbers twenty-four, the 
youngest member being eight years and the eldest eleven 
years of age. Is it not but right that these little ones 
be sent into the world with the best possible armor, that 
they may indeed be strong? President Eliot’s words, 
“ Self-Control in Liberty,” should be the watchword of 
all to whom the privilege and responsibility of molding 
character is entrusted. 

SP 


The National Educational Association meets at Los 
Angeles, July 11-14. For further Information concern- 
ing routes from New York and Chicago, expenses, per- 
sonally-conducted parties of teachers, etc., write to the 
Editor of ‘*The School Journal,’’ 61 East Ninth St., 
New York. 
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Bird Notes. 


F. Schuyler Mathews says, in an article in Popular 
Science for April, that the bird not only possesses an ear 
for music but the mind to produce it. As our own conven- 
tional conception of music does not at all correspond with 
the wild bird’s song, we are apt to consider the latter as 
foreign to art. If, however, we choose to consider the 
bird’s conception of music,a lawless one, we must show 
that he ignores all fundamental principles. This itis im- 
possible to do, for he invariably resolves his effort to a 
perfectly intelligible, logical, musical idea. His music, is, 
therefore, an art at least in part. 

“There are,” Mr. Mathews continues, “ three woodland 
singers, who will perfectly illustrate my idea of the un- 
derlying principle of bird-music—these are the chicka- 
dee, the white-throated sparrow, and the hermit-thrush. 
The chickadee sings, or I may say, calls his mate, with 
a perfect musical third, or with two notes separated by 
a complete musical interval. One bird may sing the 
“third” (No. 1), another may answer in two descend- 
ing notes (No.2). The remarkable thing about this sim- 
ple example of melody is that the intervals between the 
notes are correctly measured. The result of his effort 
is a combination of tones in perfect accord with a law 
of music, and we are bound to accept it as an example of 
melody. 

The chickadee, too, it should be remembered, is not a 
high type of bird; there are many steps of progression 
between him and his more gifted cousins, the thrushes, 
who are, indeed, musicians of a high order. But, just 
here I might as well call attention to the fact that bird 
music should not be overestimated. Its character is 
fragmentary, and its unconventionality is obvious. The 
wild songs of the woods and fields are not musical com- 
positions, they are at best but detached bits of melody 
imperfectly conceived, altho often replete with the sug- 
gestions of a complete musical idea. 

For instance, the white-throated sparrow or Peabody 
bird sings a perfect musical phrase which we may har- 
monize as we please, because it certainly suggests har- 
mony (No. 3). This is absolutely no more than the bird 
sings. The musical intervals, the pitch, and the lengths of 
the notes are all correctly sustained. In other words the 
bird suggests a complete musical idea. But the little 
Peabody bird seldom attempts a more diffi- 
cult or elaborate task. He knows his limi- 
tations, and keeping within these, his at- 
tempts are musically both consistent and 
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which he rounds off in a plaintive pianissimo. He is not 
satisfied ; he begins the same strain again, now in another 
_key (No. 5), and with no better success in the final than 
in his first effort. So he starts again with a variation, 
this time striking an initial note higher than before (No. 6). 
Then he makes another attempt (No. 7); but still he 
seems dissatisfied, and after a short rest, three tiny 
high notes come from his throat, full of perfect melody, 
as simple as that of the chickadee (No. 8.) 

The bird is a transcendentalist, ever attempting what 
he cannot satisfactorily. accomplish, but failing, only to 
delight us with the strange sweetness of the imperfect 
performance. The highest form of bird music is unques- 
tionably revealed in the songs of the thrushes. Here we 
have not only a simple, fundamental rule, amply demon- 
strated, but also a partially developed series of musical 
ideas, strung together with a well chosen relationship. Of 
course, musically considered, the development of the mel- 
ody and the connection of the phrases, are more or less 
imperfect ; but that does not matter. The truth is the 
bird is an accomplished singer who cares less for conven- 
tional rules than he does for the essence, or the soul of 
music ; but above all he succeeds in inspiring his listener. 
What more, may I ask, could be expected of a musician ? 


ag 
Lessons on Typical Birds. 
By FRANK OWEN PAYNE, New York. 


The class of animals known as birds may be divided 
into seven orders. These are : 


1. Birds of Prey. 2 Climbers. 
8. Perchers. 4. Scratchers. 
5. Runners. 6. Waders. 


7. Swimmers. 

It is not the intention of this paper to deal with the 
scientific characteristics of the various bird families, but 
it is rather intended to outline briefly a scheme of obser- 
vation lessons on birds so as to develop the facts that 
there are: 

1. Seven families (orders) of birds, and 

2. That most of these families or orders have repre- 
sentatives so near that they may be studied. 

It amounts to very little that a child knows how to 
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perfect. But let us turn our attention to 
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the more gifted songster of the northern 






































woods, the hermit thrush. His capacity for 
simple melody, his technical mastery of tone 
intervals and note values, his phrasing, and 
his brilliancy as a performer, are certainly 
not exceeded by any vocalist of nature. 0 








But we must again, studiously heed the 
limitations éf the bird’s idea of music. We 

















are still in the presence of the untamed 
singer, who is amenable only to his own 
elastic laws. The hermit thrush starts his 
song with a prolonged keynote (often 
it is A) and then springs upwards in 
thirds and fifths with such rapidity and 
ease that we are amazed at the accur- 
acy of the performance. Not only are 
the tones correctly given, but they are 
embellished with subsidiary or tribu- 
tary tones on this wise (No. 4). 

The last note C, too faint to be heard at any distance, 
is rendered in a gyrating suppressed way, impossible to de- 
scribe, but comparable to the soft tones of a harmonicon. 
This note is an excellent example of bird lawlessness re- 
garding music. It is quite antipodal in character to the in- 
itial note A with which the bird slowly begins as if desirous 
to found upon ita solid musical phrase ; but he fails most 
utterly at the last, and subsides into an exquisite, elusive, 
compound tone—I do not know what else to call it— 
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Copyrighted by Popular Science. 
name all orders of birds if he cannot identify the birds 
he meets as belonging to these orders. Let us then se- 
lect the commonest birds of each family and study them 
as types of the order to which they belong. 


1, Birds of Prey. 
Thus hawks and owls are the commonest members of 
order I. These may often be had alive, and the hawks 
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may frequently be seen soaring above in the sky. But 
failing in finding the living bird, stuffed specimens of 
both are sufficiently common to introduce the order to the 
children. 

Il. Climbers. 


Woodpeckers are the commonest climbers to be found. 
The parrot ‘s a climber and may be studied if one can be 


had in a cage. 
Ill. Perchers. 


The perchers are our commonest birds. They are 
our song birds. Robins, wrens, tanagers, sparrows, larks, 
swallows, and the rest are perchers and can be observed 
about every school-house. 


IV. Scratchers. 


Scratchers are also very common. To this order be- 
long doves, pigeons, turkeys, peafowls, guinea fowls, 
pheasants, and common poultry. 

V. Runners. 


The runners can only be studied from pictures. The 
ostrich, rhea, cassowary, and apteryx belong to this order. 
But pictures of these birds are abundant, and thus the 
runners may be introduced when this stage of bird study 
is reached. 

VI, Waders. 

The waders are among the most interesting of birds, 
and some specimens at least may be obtained either dead 
or stuffed. Herons, bitterns, storks, snipes, woodcocks, 
and plovers are of this order. Almost any hunter will 
bring down a wader for you, if informed of your need. 

Vil. Swimmers, 

Of swimmers there need be no lack. Ducks and geese 
are commonest. The country affords abundance of 
material for study of this order, but the country is no 
better supplied than is the city market. 


: Characteristics to be Observed. 

1. The birds of prey have a strong, hooked bill, sharp 
claws, and they are all birds of large size. They have 
strong, powerful muscles and they are able to remain long 
on the wing. 

2. The climbers are chiefly remarkable for their feet. 
These have the four-toes arranged in two pairs, one pair 
in front, the other behind. Parrots, cuckoos, and wood- 
peckers are the principal kinds. 

3. The perchers are mostly small birds. All our song 
birds belong here. Their feet have three toes forward 
and one backward. Their bills are straight or nearly so, 
some being slightly curved. 

4, The scratchers may be recognized by their habit of 
living on the groundand scratching for their food. Their 
food is seeds, grain, nuts, berries. 

5. The runners are the largest of birds. Their wings 
are small and unfitted for flight. These birds have only 
two or three toes. Their feathers are very highly prized 
for ornament. 

6. The waders are very easily recognized by their long 
legs, long necks, and long bills. They live principally in 
wet places where their long legs enable them to wade in 
_ deep water. Their food is fish, worms, and shell- 


7. The swimmers are known by their webbed feet, and 
thick, water-proof plumage. They swim and dive with 
great ease. Their bills are broad and more or less flat. 

Legs, Bills, and Feathers. 

In connection with the study of birds considerable time 
may be given tospecial parts, as the legs, bills, or feathers. 
Thus, the shape, size, color, etc., of the scales of feet, and 
the way these scales are put on the feet are all well worth 
study. The study of a feather is also very interesting 
and profitable. Thus the shaft with the vane on either 


side, the down, the barbs which compose a vane, and the 
tiny hooks seen only with a glass,,with which the barbs 
are kept united, and the beautiful’ rainbow colors seen 
when one looks thru a feather vane at the sun,—all these 
make feathers a very pleasing theme for study in the 
school-room. 
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If it be undertaken to find all the different kinds of 
feathers on a bird’s head, one will be greatly surprised at 


the variety. In fact every stage of development from a 
hair to a feather may be found on the head of any or- 
dinary chicken. In regard to egg study, little need be 
said. The writer never encourages children to study eggs 
because (1) it teaches cruelty to animals; (2) it is dan- 
gerous to climb for them. Beautiful as are the eggs, 
the song of birds is more beautiful, and it is certain that 
egg collectors have caused the wanton destruction of 
thousands of our feathered songsters. 


we 


Nature Study in City Streets. IV.* 
By L. L. W. WILson, Philadelphia. 


How can we make carbon dioxid ? 

How did we make it the first time that we studied it? 
By putting dilute acid on marble. Now add to a bottle 
a layer of marble dust. This may be bought for a few 
cents from any grocery store. On this pour a small 
quantity of dilute acid (hydro-chloric is as convenient as 
any). As long as effervescence continues the gas is being 
formed. 

What is its color? Is it lightor heavy? Why do you 
think so? Is it lighter or heavier than common air? 
How shall we find out ? 

In the bottom of two tumblers, or bottles, place a small 
piece of lighted candle. On one pour the invisible con- 
tents of the jar of carbon dioxid. Over the other pour 
(if you wish to be very exact) the invisible contents (air) 
of a similar jar. In the one case the candle went out. 
This is evidently because of the carbon dioxid.: It isa 
fact on which more emphasis will be laid later that car- 
bon dioxid will not support combustion. 

If the carbon dioxid were lighter than air, however, 
would it be possible to pour it 2 No; hence carbon dioxid 
must be a colorless gas, heavier than air. 

Other Tests for Carbon Dioxid. 

Review the flame test and teach the lime water test 
with the reasons. This may be done as follows : 

With a string lower a small bottle filled with clear lime 
water (thismay be made fromslaked lime or brought from 
a drug store) into the jar of carbon dioxid. It becomes 
cloudy, or sometimes a white crust forms over the top. 
What is the solid? If your children can answer this 
question promptly then you have accomplished much in 
developing their logic, otherwise known as common sense. 
The solid is of course lime carbonate, a solid produced 
from the union of the liquid lime water with the gas car- 
bon dioxid. The children should be made to see both the 
analysis and synthesis: (1) Marble, which is the union 
of lime and carbon dioxid, is broken up by the acid into 
lime and carbon dioxid; the latter may be seen 
escaping thru the liquid. (2) To lime, carbon dioxid is 
added and the result of the combination must be lime car- 
bonate. 

Lime water is.one of the delicate tests for this gas. 
Let us use it to discover one of the sources of the abun- 
dant carbon )dioxid of the air. Into a tumbler half or 
quarter filled with clear lime water, blow thru a glass 
tube. The precipitate of lime carbonate will be quickly 
formed. Allow it to settle. Pour off the water so that 
the children may examine it. 

Put two bits of candles each in a separate tumbler. 
Cover one up. That flame goes out--Why? Because 
of carbon dioxid. How can we besure of this? Natur- 
ally by applying the lime water test. 

Review the facts already taught with reference to car- 
bon dioxid. It will not support combustion, will it sup- ° 
port life ? 

Is carbon dioxid a poison? No, for you drink it fre- 
quently (in soda water, and aerated water), but its 
presence keeps away from the lungs the necessary oxygen. 

In this connection it would be well to teach the subject 
of ventilation. 


* Numbers I, to IIL. of this series, by Mrs. Wilson, appeared in 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL for January 28, February 18, and April 8. 
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Other Limestones. 


To the lime sulphates belong the commercial plaster of 
paris, gypsum or rock plaster, and alabaster. Plaster of 
paris is made from gypsum by burning and grind- 
ing it into powder. When mixed with water again, 
after swelling somewhat it hardens into a compact mass. 
This swelling makes it valuable for receiving impressions, 
which are in consequence of this peculiarity very soft. 


. Itis therefore used for making casts, etc. 


Crude gypsum is found in the earth and in beds, like 
salt, and like it was probably formed in the same way, 1. 
e., by the evaporation of water consequent to the drying 
up of portions of the sea. The word itself means “cooked 
earth.” It is used also as a fertilizer, for whitewash and 
in the manufacture of commercial chalk. 

Alabaster is very pure gypsum. Its snowy beauty, its 
translucency and texture, and the ease with which it may 
be cut, have led to its use for vases and other ornaments 
and even for statues. 

These facts or a portion of them may be given as infor- 
mation after a lesson showing the possibilities of plaster 
of paris for making casts. 
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A cast of the hand or any other object may be made 
by oiling it and then pouring over it the plaster mixed 
with a little water. Oil the plate on which the mixture 
is made to prevent waste. Ifa relief cast of the hand 
is wished, oil the mold and pour into it the moist 
plaster. 

Lime phosphate is found in the bones in connection 


‘ with the lime carbonate. Crude lime phosphate (apatite) 


is used as a fertilizer. Soil on which the cereals are grown 
need its frequent application, for they speedily exhaust 
the natural supply. Because of the fact that the grains 
are full of lime phosphate they are among the best “ bone 
builders” of all the foods. 


In connection with these lessons on the limestones, read 
to the children or let them read some of the following : 


‘‘Stony and Rocky,” in Emilie Poulsson’s /x the Child’s World, 

Extracts from Zhe World’s Foundations, Alice Giberne. 

Extracts from 7he Ocean of Air, (carbon dioxid), Alice Giberne. 

Extracts from Madam How and Lady Why (Chalk), Charles 
wre 

First Lesson in Natural History (corals), Mrs. Agassiz. 

Best of all, the ‘‘ The Lime Stones” from Modern Painters John 
Ruskin, 





Burke’s Speech on Conciliation. 
Outline for its Study. 


By Maup E. KINGSLEY, Maine. 


College English, 1899-1902. 


A. Introductory. 


1. Oratory. 


1. Three Kinds of Oratory. 
2. Main Parts of an Oration. 


H. England in 1775. 
1. Ruler. 


Speeches. 


B. Burke’s Speech on Conciliation. 
]. Viewed as a Whole. 
1. Compared with Author's Other 


2. Estimates of Speech. 
3. Historical Value. 


Use conciliation instead of force. 

Concession to be made by England. 

To pass an immediate amnesty. 

To allow Colonies to tax themselves. 

To govern Colonies on the principles 
of freedom. 

To admit the Colonies into an inter- 
est in the Constitution. 

To secure to the Colonies a free and 


2. The King’s Policy. 
3. Two Political Parties. 
of each.) 
4. Parliamentary Support of the 
Colonies. 
5. Prime Minister. (His Proposi- 
tion in Regard to the Colonies.) 
6. The British Parliament 
(a) Composition. 
(b) Power. 
(c) Attitude toward America. 


7. Patriotism in England. 
Ill, Condition of America in 1775. 


1. Number of Colonies. 
2. Population. 
3. Character of the People. 
4, Most Important Colonies. 
5. Trade. 
(a) Kinds of Trade. 
(b) Restrictions of Trade. 
6. Government. 
7. Religion. 
8. Taxation. 


IV. Events from 1765 to 1775. 


V. Edmund Burke. 


1. Significant Facts in His Life. 
(a) Private Life. 
(b) Public Career. 
2. Burke as an Orator. 
3. Burke as.a Literary Man. 
4, Characteristics of Burke. 
(a) Personal. 
(b) Oratorical. 
(c) Literary. 


(Policy 


4, General Analysis of Speech. unbiased judicature. 
Introduction. Speech i : 
Primary Proposition. m 7 in Octal, 
Policy of Concession. . Reference to England. 
Two Leading Questions. (a) Government. 
Two Considerations. (b) Bills, Acts, and Measures. 
Three Methods of Procedure. (c) History. 
Discussion of Each Method. (d) Commerce. 


Views on Abating the Taxes. 

Summary of Situation as Regards 
Taxation and Trade Laws. 

Conciliatory Concession. 

Representation of Colonies. 

General Statement of Burke’s Reso- 
lution. 

Six Fundamental Propositions. 

Discussion of Each. 

Three Corollary Resolutions. 

Remarks on Lord North’s Proposi- 
tion. 

Comparison of the two Propositions. 

Summing up of the Speech. 


5. Outline of Burke’s Policy. 

(1) Fundamental Idea—Peace. 
(2) To be Effected by Concession. 
(3) Conciliatory Concession. 


(a) Why necessary ? 
(b) To be brought about by redress 
of taxation grievances. 


2. References to America. 
(a) Names of Colonies. 
(b) Government. 
(c) Population. 
(d) Trade. 
(e) Religion. 
(f) Education. 
(g) Massachusetts Bay. 
(h) Condition as Colonies. 
(i) History. 


3. French and Indian Wars. 


4, Miscellaneous Historical Al- 
lusions. 

5. Biographical Allusions. 

6. Words Peculiar to Burke’s Day. 


lil. Asa Literary Production. 


1. Elements of its Style. 
2. Elements of its Diction. 
3. Its Execution. 


(c) Principles governing conciliatory 4, Its Faults. 
concession. 

(d) Taxation by “grant” vs. Tax- C. Remarks. 
ation by imposition. |. Failure of Speech. 

6. Summary of Burke’s Proposi- |] Burke’s Failure as an Orator, 
ere ; __ ii Amrica's Debt to Burke. 
Renounce future exercise of taxation. savin : 

Repeal obnoxious bills. lil. Burke’s Maxims of Government. 
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Book Mending and Binding in School. 


By WALDO DENNIS, CHICAGO. 


I was drawn to the plan of having children mend books 
by the wish to make our supplementary reading books 
last longer, and thus to increase our supply of these. The 
tools were few and simple, the materials inexpensive. 

First I had to learn to do the work myself. This took 
less time than I had expected. On the other hand it took 
longer than I expected to suitably organize the work for 
the children. In the first hour or two I was at the bind- 
ery I learned what kept me busy several weeks reducing it 
to methodical practice. 

Since the children like to mend books all they need is 
to be shown how. The plan that has succeeded best with 
me in accomplishing this is very simple. We are under 
instructions not to have such work interfere with regular 
school lessons. I taught a few pupils in my office. These 
were sent to different rooms, there to teach one or two 
pupils not engaged in recitation who could spend the time 
without detriment to their lessons. The children thus 
taught are glad, as time permits to show others—and so 
the work goes on. The children like to do the work and 
when the teacher sympathizes with the undertaking, 
the crusade moves rapidly enough. A book on which 
good work has been done, used \as a sample of what is 
expected, saves much talking and showing. 

One thing should be given at a time, as mending with 
tissue paper all leaves torn into the print, mending muti- 
lated edges with thin strong white paper ; replacing loose 
leaves ; replacing a book in its covers; and finally the 
work, which makes the children’s eyes shine with triumph 
if successfully done, of making an entirely new cover and 
securely placing the book within it. 


A Double Saving. 


Since undertaking the work I have learned that the 
plan saves not only the books but the pupils. 

For instance, H. was indifferent to his lessons and 
treated his books badly. He was taught in the office the 
difficult work of replacing large geographies in their 
covers. He succeeded in this better than others. While 
thus engaged he seemed to me a different boy. Was he 
not aware of the same difference? At any rate, the 
difference that I felt, and that I think he felt, persisted 
after all the geographies were mended. He is now a 
more dignified boy. Some of the zea] with which he ap- 
plied himself to his book mending, left a taste that he is 
likely to try and perhaps find some other ways of gratify- 
ing. He had always lived in the poisonous atmosphere 
of disapproval, because he had been a misfit in the narrow 
school environment. 

E. was frivulous, did not apply herself well to her les- 
sons, and was voted by her teachers a nuisance. At book- 
work she was far-seeing in her precautions to have things 
come out just right. 

She was painstaking systematic, and successful. I 
was delighted to see this hitherto unsuspected capability. 
She was to me now a different person, one for whom I 
felt much admiration. But what must have been the re- 
action of all this upon her ? 

She had had a taste of real success, had enjoyed the 
sweetness of respect and esteem that characterize ap- 
proval. The very roots of power and courage. 

T. was a clown. He was obedient to the extent only 
of avoiding suspension. 
and trying to his teachers. He came to the office one 
day and asked if he could mend some torn leaves. I di- 
rected him and then gave him paper for clean in- 
sheets and had him put them in exactly right. He looked 
much pleased. He was back again next day for 
more paper, and put in-sheets into another book without 
any directing, stayed overtime, and had to be sent for by 
his teacher. For several days longer he kept working at 
his books which were badly defaced, mending them and 
cleaning them up. This was a positive reversal of the 
boy’s former course with respect to books. Would this 
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new growth affect other sentiments ? Without knowing 
or thinking about what his behavior had been in his room, 
all this while, I received a line from his teacher which 
read, “T. has been behaving very well lately.” 

While these are special cases, all the children find 
book-mending a rest from the work in which their hands 
have little or no part. It seems not improbable that we 
shall some day find we have the cart before the horse, 
Instead of correlating construction work with the regu- 
lar school studies, we may find it more rational and suc- — 
cessful to find out first from the child what he likes to 
do, and correlate as best we can the school studies with 
that. 

WP 


The Renaissance in Italy. II. 
By ABBIE J. GANNETT, Mass. 


We must go back a little in the matter of time to 
speak of the first appearance of Renaissance architecture 
in Venice—the “Queen of the Adriatic.” The story of 
Venice is like a fairy tale ;—the founders of the city had 
been driven by their enemies fairly into the sea where, 
inch by inch, building upon marsh lands and small islands, 
they made the land in which they founded a powerful 
state. The distinct separateness Venice maintained in 
later times, her originality and her independence of her 
neighbors in many ways, was part of her legitimate in- 
heritance. 

When in other parts of Italy the Renaissance style had 
become popular, Venice kept or building the rich Gothic 
palaces for which the city is noted. It was not until 
near the end of the fifteenth century that signs of being 
influenced at all by the new style began to appear. Then 
in adopting it Venice gave a touch of elegance*—of light- 
ness and brightness, not to be found outside her own 
district. Neither the simple grandeur of the Florentine 
palace, nor the solid dignity and richness of the Roman, 
appears in Venice. But there is an inviting, airy grace 
in the architecture of this city as peculiarly her own as 
are the water roads and the famous gondolas. 

Beginnings of the Renaissance in Venice. 

The Palazzo Vendramini is one of the earliest examples 

of the Renaissance in Venice. (Fig. 3.) It is smaller 


than any you have studied ; naturally so, for there is no 
land to be wasted in Venice. Of course we shall find 














Fig. 3.—Palazzo Vendramini in Venice. 
Lombardo, 1481. 


Built by Pietro 


here less spacious. court-yards than in other Italian cities ; 
and the straight frontage will rarely be broken by pro- 
jections of any sort, for there must be a chance for the 
gondolas to come close to the door. Notice in the pic- 
ture the way in which the height of each story is marked, 





* This effect is greatly increased by the Venetian method of 


decorating facades of buildings with marbles of various colors 
which soften with age into beautiful tints. 
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the balcony off the second floor, the crowning cornice, 
and the free use of engaged columns. The windows 
show a lingering fondness for the round-arched Gothic 
style. Notice how they are grouped. In the first story 
there is an arrangement that leaves enough of solid wall 
to give the look of strength desirable at the foundation. 
In the second and third stories the three central windows 
are near together, leaving a wider space between them 
and the end windows. That is peculiar to Venice and 
arose from the fact that the middle room on each floor 
was a long hall running from front to back. Of course 
this room depended for light on windows at the ends. 
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Palladio was one of the first to make use of the colos- 
sal order ; i, e., an order running up on the wall regard- 


The windows are so placed as to admit all the light g— 


possible. 

The church of St. Zacherias, built in 1513, is one of 
the purest and best examples of early Renaissance in 
Venice. Variety is given to the facade by the groupings of 
the windows, and the pleasing proportions of the parts 





Fig. 4.—The Loggetta beneath the Bell-Tower of St. Mark's. 


thruout. The rounded gables show Byzantine influence, 
—stronger perhaps under the shadow of St. Mark’s than 
elsewhere in Italy. 

Later Works in Venice, 


Sansorino, summoned by the Doge to Venice in 1523, 
was the architect of many a beautiful Renaissance build- 
ing in that city. In sculpture this artist came danger- 
ously near being the rival of Michel Angelo. Architecture 
he had studied in Rome with Bramante and San Gallo. 

It was Sansorino who carved the noble statues that 
give La Scala Doro in the Court of the Ducal Palace its 
name—Giant’s Stairway. He built the famous group of 
buildings near the bell-tower of St. Mark’s—La Lecca (the 
Mint), the library of St. Mark and the beautiful Loggetta. 
One of these, the Library of St. Mark, is considered a 
masterpiece of the Renaissance. The Palazzo Cornaro 
della Ca’Grande and the churches of San Fantino and San 
Martino were also his work. 

This architect and Sanmicheli, a contemporary by 
whom he was greatly influenced, were fond of using an 
exceedingly graceful combination of columns and arches 


very likely suggested by the crude attempt of the ancient — 


Romans to ornament their arches as in the Coliseum. 
Fig. 4 shows the Loggetta beneath the Campanile. 
Note the arcades and the great width of the entablature. 
The statues in the niches—Pallas, Apollo, Mercury and 
Peace—were all Sansorino’s work. He never tired of 
introducing into his architectural designs excuses for 


statuary. 
Palladio. 


Another architect of the Renaissance has left us much 
that is interesting in the Venetian district, tho compara- 
tively little in Venice itself. It was Palladio, who, in 
spite of all that had been done before him, and in spite 
of the fact that he often had the poorest of material to 
work with, left work of so original and vigorous a type 
that he more than any other builder of the Renaissance, 
has influenced English architecture of modern times. It 
was said of him that “he knew how to make a building grand 
without great dimensions and rich without much expense” 





In Santa Fe.* 


less of the different stories. It is really a column trans- 
formed into a buttress. Often it was placed above a 
basement of rustic work from which it extended to the 
cornice, giving a look of dignity—of grandeur, even— 
not easy to be attained. Most of Palladio’s work is at 
Vicenza. 

Conclusion. 

Enough has been said to give an idea of the Italian 
Renaissance as worked out in the architecture of the 
three centers, Florence, Rome, and Venice. There was 
little of invention—it was not needed. Not new things, 
but the skill to meet new requirements with the old ele- 
ments of construction was the demand made of archi- 
tects at the beginning of modern times. And that de- 
mand was fully met. The art of fresco painting as 


developed in this period, side by side with the building of 


spacious, well-lighted palaces and great domed churches, 
is, of course, too large a matter to be considered within 
our limits. 

Looking back over our studies in architecture, I see a 
certain resemblance between the progress of the art of 
building and life itself. Those monuments of Egypt 
standing thru the ages are like the lasting impressions of 
childhood. Greece showed us art in the freedom and 





Pueblo Indian Women.* 


beauty of youth. Later came the work of the stern 
Roman with less of grace and with constant thought of 
utility and power. Christian art, East and West—By- 
zantine and Gothic—is maturer manhood that knows its 
own weakness and reaches heavenward. While the 
architecture of the Renaissance looks back and gathers 
out of what has been elements which are combined with 
a touch of gracious dignity and mild repose. 


This closes the series of articles on the ‘‘ Renaissance” by Ab- 
bie J. Gannett. Other articles by the same author have ap- 
peared in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL for Nov. 13, 1897 ; Jan. 22, Mar. 
19, Apr. 9, May 21, Oct. 8, and Nov. 12, 1898; also in the numbers 


for Mar. 18 and Apr. 8 of the present year. 


* Courtesy of Atchison, Topeka, & Santa Fe Railroad. 


SR 
The National Educational Association meets at Los 
Angeles, July 11-14. For information concerning routes 
from New York and Chicago, expenses, personally-conducted 
parties of teachers, etc., write to the Editor of ‘‘ The School 
Journal,’’ 61 East oth Street, New York. 
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The Quick Memorial. 


The proposition to found a memorial library to per- 
petuate the memory of the late Herbert Quick, of which 
mention was made in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL—-has taken 
definite shape. At the time of Mr. Quick’s death in 1891, 
his collection of nine hundred volumes on modern educa- 
tion was given by Mrs. Quick to the library of the Teach- 
ers’ Guild. It is now proposed to raise five hundred 
pounds by subscription. The interest will be applied to 
the increase of the library, which will hereafter be known 
as the Quick Memorial library. Subscriptions may be 
sent to the editor of THE ScHOOL JOURNAL or to Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Columbia university, New York, 
who acts as treasurer of the fund for the United States ; 
to John Russell, Cripplegate, Woking, Surrey (honorary 
librarian of the Teachers’ Guild; or to Professor Foster 
Watson, University College of Wales, Aberystroyth. 

Fr 


Spelling Reform. 


The spelling reform introduced into ‘the Chicago 
schools has been too much for the News. This is the 
way it celebrates the event : 


Pleze do not think 
I doo not no 
The way to spel 
And rite just so. 
I lurned the way 
That utherz lurn, 
Orthographi 
Is mine—too burn. 
If yoo shood reed 
And then shood sware 
I doo not no 
And doo not kare; 
I'm spelling az 
It sownds to yoo, 
And this is hwat 
Yoo ot too doo. 


I want to reed 

Az utherz doo, 
I want to rite 

And speek so too ; 
But this is hwat 

They say iz rite, 
So I will tri 

Too bee polite. 

¥ Thoze funni fokes 

Hoo spel so kweer, 
Hav cum agen 

Thiz prezzent yeer ; 
And this is hwi 

Mi spelling loox 
So different 

From that in boox 


we. 
To Los Angeles in July. 


The meeting of the National Educational Association 
will be held at Los Angeles this year, July 11-14. A 
magnificent opportunity is thus afforded to teachers to 
become acquainted with the wonderful beauties of the 
states near the western coast of our country. One fare 
will pay for the round trip. This is the best rate ever 
made by the railroad companies and it is expected that 
over twenty thousand teachers will attend the convention. 
The wonderful Grand Canyon of the Colorado, pictur- 
esque Santa Fe, the cave dwellings, the Indian pueblos, 
the Yosemite valley and Yellowstone park will be visited 
by many for the first time. Several parties have been 
organized to give teachers an opportunity to travel 
economically and in congenial company where their com- 
fort and entertainment is looked after. 


One party just ferming will leave New York City via New 
York Central R. R., and go by way of Michigan Central R. R. 
(taking in Niagara Falls) to Chicago, and there take the most 
direct route to Los Angeles (the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa 
Fe railroad). The return will be by the Northern Pacific. The 
cost of the trip including the National park excursion and all 
expenses for sleeper, meals, hotels, etc., need not exceed, 
$230. Those who cannot take in the Yellowstene will get 
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aleng most comfortably on $180. The attractions along the 
Santa Fe are unsurpassed. There will be short side-trips to 
the Grand Canyon and the Petrified Forest, a stop at Santa Fé, 
visits to cave-dwellings, to indian pueblos, etc. The dining ser- 
vice is especially good on this road. In short, the trip prom- 
ises to be a delightful one in every respect. The attractions of 
the Northern Pacific have been briefly described in these pages, 

All who wish to go with this party from New York city or 
join it at either Albany, Buffalo, Chicago, Kansas City, or 
stations along the route, are requested to write to Ossian H, 
Lang, 61 East Ninth St., New York. 

Another party will leave New York city July 1, at 2 P. M., for 
a trip that will cover a distance of 8,620 miles. The start will 
be made from Jersey City via the Pennsylvania railroad, pass- 
ing over the Horse Shoe Curve and the Alleghany mountains, 
From Chicago the party will go via the Chicago and North- 
western road. There will bea short stopover in Omaha and a 
day will be spent in Denver and the Garden of the Gods, 
After passing by daylight thru the Royal Gorge, the Grand 
Canyon of the Arkansas river, a day will be spent at Salt Lake. 
The party will reach Los Angeles July 11, to remain three days, 

The return trip of both parties will be by way of the 
Northern Pacific railroads, with a stopover in San Francisco 
of two days, anda one day’s stay at Portland. At Livingston the 
party will divide, those who return directly continuing on the 
Nerthern Pacific to St. Paul and thence going via the North- 
western road to Chicago, with a stopever of a day at Minneapolis 
and the Falls of Minnehaha. This party reaches New York July 
26. Those who make the tour of Yellowstone park will return 
to New York Tuesday, August 1. Arrangements will be made 
for any who desire to remain a longer time in California and 
return independently by any diverse route. 

On all railroads west of Chicago meals will be served a /a 
carte on the trains or at the stations. The excursion will be 
personally conducted over the entire route, and the services of 
experienced railroad representatives will insure every attention 
for the comfort and pleasure of both parties. 

Further information concerning this party may be obtained 
either from Ossian H. Lang, 61 East Ninth St., New York, or 
from Asseciate Superintendent W. A. Campbell, 222 Quincy 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr. Campbell will personally conduct 
the party leaving July 1, and returning August 1. 

The cars of the second party will be available for sleeping at 
all times except during the stay at San Francisco. The entire 
cost for the round trip excursion ticket, including one double 
sleeping car berth, is $155. 

Both parties leave on July 1; the one conducted by Supt. 
we at 2 P. M.; the one in charge of Mr. Ossian H. Lang 
at 6 P.M. 

Those wishing to go later can be booked with either of several 
parties. One party leaving July 5, via the Santa Fé, rromises 
to be very large. Another to go over the Missouri Pacific has 
arranged a delightful program; etc., etc. 

For information concerning railroads, excursion parties, etc., 
address Ossian H. Lang, 61 East 9th St., New York city. 


Dr. Simon J. McPherson, who has been called to the 
head mastership of the Lawrenceville (N. J.) school, 
which Dr. Mackenzie recently designed, has been for a 
number of years the successful pastor of a large Chicago 
church and has taken a leading part in numerous reforms 
of a practical nature. Chicago loses a powerful, public- 
spirited citizen. Lawrenceville will continue under the 
new head master to hold its reputation as the most suc- 
cessful private school for boys in America. For Mr. Mc- 
Pherson is eminently fitted by nature and by taste for 
the work upon which he enters. It will be remembered 
that he was a prominent candidate for the presidency of 
Princeton university at the time of Pres. Patton’s ap- 
pointment. 


It looks as if this year’s convention of the N. E. A. 
would surpass in numbers any previous gathering, even 
the great Denver meeting at which nearly 11,300 mem- 
bers were enrolled. Secretary Irwin Shepard has written 
to the local committee on railways and excursions that at 
the lowest estimate ten thousand people from the country 
east of the Rocky mountains will be in Los Angeles next 
July. 


Three thousand pupils in the high school out of a total 
enrollment of 25,000—how is that fora record? This 
is one of the things accomplished in Kansas City under 
the administration of Supt. Greenwood. 
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~ Noted European Educators. I. - 
Herman Schiller. 


Herman Schiller is professor of pedagogy in the uni- 
versity at Giessen in Hesse, Germany, and Direktor of 
the gymnasium at that place. In connection with the 
gymnasium, he established in 1876, a seminary course for 
the professional training of teachers for positions in gym- 
nasiums and other institutions of similar rank. The 
course of training is very thoro and Schiller’s seminary is 
one of the most progressive in Germany. 

Schiller seeks to combine in his methods the pedagogi- 
cal ideas of Herbart and the psychology of Wundt. He 
has worked out his system thoroly, and is fortunate in 
having his corps of teachers composed almost entirely of 
men who have been students in his seminary, so that his 
aim and methods are fully understood. 

The course of study is planned according to the con- 
centric circle idea rather than that of strict concentra- 
tion. Thecorrelation isin literature, language, history, and 
geography. History is the center, and language is read 
that it may give information on the history. The lan- 





guages taught in the gymnasium course, besides the verna- 
cular, are Latin, Greek, French, and English. This af- 
fords, it will be seen, opportunity to go over the histori- 
cal material a second time and to treat the topi¢s more 
fully. Drawing is correlated with history to considerable 
extent. Schiller secures this end by using for forms in 
the drawing lessons large specially constructed models of 
churches, buildings, armor, implements, weapons, etc., to 
illustrate that phase of the history engaging the pupil’s 
attention. Schiller does not seek to correlate mathemat- 
ics and the natural sciences proper. 

Natural history study is purposely made somewhat un- 
systematic. Its aim is simply to awaken power of obser- 
vation by noting the principal characteristics of small 
representatives of the various species, and to induce a 
loving and appreciative interest in nature. 

Schiller is the author of various text-books of high 
merit. He has written a history of education, and is now 
engaged in collaboration with Th. Ziehen, of Jena, in the 
preparation of a large pedagogical work. 


a 


The second number of this series, which will consist of 
about twenty biographical sketches, will be devoted to 
Professor Kuno Fischer, of Heidelberg. 
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The Busy World. 


Bats as Scavengers.—Prof. Clifton F. Hodge, of Clark 
university, has found by experiment that bats consume 
spiders, flies, moths, etc. His attention was called to 
bats thru study of the codlin moth, which eats into apples 
and other kinds of fruit. A neighbor of Prof. Hodge’s 
was not troubled by this moth, because in the barn there 
were nearly a hundred bats. He took a dozen bats home 
and installed them in the parlor. They made their home 
inthe folds at the top of window draperies. At first they 
were wild when any one approached them, but in time 
they became somewhat more tame. They never, how- 
ever, allowed themselves to be handled. At night and 
even during the day they would fly about the room while 
persons were present. In the evening several netfuls of 
night-flying insects were released. Not one remained in 
the morning. One bat devoured, by actual count, sixty- 
eight flies. Ina short time there was nota fly in the 
house, nor a cobweb on the walls. 

Bats frequent many churches, and it is found that they 
keep the walls free from cobwebs and from insects. Dr. 
Hodge suggests the domesticating of these animals in 
churches where roosts can be provided for them, so that 
during the services they can be caged up. Insects of 
every description cofistitute their food. They could be 
allowed freedom during the six week days. 


Equatorial Glaciers.—Right under the equator in Cen- 
tral Africa are twelve enormous glaciers. Of course 
they are far above sealevel. When they were first 
discovered, years ago, by the missionary Rebmann, the 
geographers of England declared that the missionary 
must be drawing upon his examination. Yet the glaciers 
were there. They came down from the snow-capped 
summit of Kilima-Njaro. They have lately been explored 
for the second time by Dr. Hans Meyer who, in 1889, 
succeeded in reaching the summit of the mountain 19,200 
feet above sealevel. 

During the past season Dr. Meyer has continued the 
exploration then begun, this time not ascending to the 
top, but studying all the glaciers in a circuit at an aver- 
age elevation of 27,000 feet. He and his party were 
equipped with the fur sleeping bags and other parapher- 
nalia of Arctic exploration. They succeeded in going 
sompletely round the mountain on the ice. One of their 
discoveries was a tribe in a high valley, 11,000 feet up, 
who are not like all the surrounding peoples, negroes, but 
plainly white, with the characteristics of Semitics. 


Weather Frogs.—A curious little tree frog, much like 
those the boys call “tree toads,” has been imported from 
Germany. When full grown these frogs are little more 
than an inch in length. They take the color of any ob- 
ject on which they may rest—brown if on wood, green if 
on a leaf; so closely in color do they resemble whatever 
they perch upon that they can scarcely be seen. They 
can be kept ina glass jar in which a plant is growing. 
In fine weather the frog climbs up the plant; in rainy 
weather it goes into the water. The frogs are sold for 
twenty cents each and are easily cared for, as they feed 
on flies. They are called weather frogs. 

Overflow of the Hoang-He.—The floods of last year de- 
stroyed 100,000 lives, if the reports are to be believed ; 
two million people had their crops swept away. They 
now subsist on the bark of trees. This river has exten- 
sive levees, but the floods bring down so much sediment 
that the \river bed is higher than the surrounding land, 
and it is rising every year. The Hoang-Ho rises among 
the mountains of eastern Tibet, whose snowfall is in the 
spring poured into the upper river. Its course then 
takes a long detour to the north and then, thru the 
mountains, it descends into China. The great change of 
level gives velocity to the stream, which is in its middle 
course when it drops into China. The swiftness of its 
current has not been ascertained, but it is said that the 
ferryboats are often carried three miles down the river, 
tho it is only a half mile wide. The land thru which it 
flows when it reaches China consists of yellow earth, a 
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soil of inexhaustible fertility if the rainfall is sufficient, 
but it is very light and is carried away in immense 
quantities by the waters. The river and the sea into 
which it empties derive their name from the color this 
earth imparts to them. 

It has been proposed to construct a system of vast 
reservoirs in which the flood waters might be impounded. 

The populace of Honan, were the principal sufferers 
from the great flood of 1887. Atthat time a wide breach 
in the embankment was made by the current, and the 
contents of the river were discharged into the valley of 
the Lu-chia, down which it poured, a wall of water from 
forty to fifty feet high, destroying over a hundred vil- 
lages. The river joins a larger stream, whose valley was 
also made waste, and before the waters had reached the 
sea they had submerged about 1,500 villages. Those 
who perished in that disaster are believed to have num- 
bered 1,000,000 persons. 


Ex-Gov. Flower Dead. 


Roswell P. Flower died on May 12 at Eastport, Long 
Island, whither he had gone for a few days’ fishing. 
His career was typical of the conditions which have 
until recently prevailed in this country. As a boy he 
did chores on the farm; in early manhood he laid the 
foundations of a great fortune ; in his later years he was 
a political and financial potentate. Among the magnates 
of Wall street he was notable for his honesty and inde- 
pendence. “Get money but get it honestly,” was his 
maxim. A great many charitable institutions, especially 
those connected with the Episcopal church, have received 
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benefactions from him. . 
Not Afraid of Kaiser. 


The members of the faculty of the University of Berlin 
have dared to resist the demands of the German govern- 
ment. They have refused to subject to disciplinary trial 
Dr. E. Arons, of the department of physics, a man who 
is prominently identified with the Social Democratic 
party. The university professors disclaim any right to 
interfere with the opinions of their members. They sub- 
mit that Dr. Arons, as professor of physics, has no chance 
whatever to give instruction in social economy. They 
recommend the government, if it has definite charges of 
a criminal nature against any of their members, to resort 
to the usual legal processes. 

This decisive action is a still more serious slap in the 
face of the Kaiser than was the failure of the attempt 
some months ago to remove Prof. Delbrueck for his agi- 
tation against the expulsion of the Danes and other 
foreigners from the Prussian provinces. 


New Underground in London. 


London has found the underground system so neces- 
sary that a new line of tunnels, extending under the city 
more than seven miles, is nearing completion. The work 
is now in its final stage, and shortly passengers will be 
shot thru the tunnels at an average depth of eighty feet 
below the surface. 

Somewhat in the same line of improvement is the new 
tunnel under the Thames, near the West India docks. 


Thanks for Mr. Carnegie. 


Mr. Andrew Carnegie has just received a letter con- 
taining a resolution of thanks from the Birmingham (Eng.) 
university to which he recently gave $250,000. In mak- 
ing the donation Mr. Carnegie expressed the hope that 
the university would stand for something practical in an 
educational way, and he especially instanced Cornell uni- 
versity, where the scientific departments are equally 
strong with the literary, as an example of what he would 
like to see developed in Birmingham. 


An Impression of Washington. 


William Archer, the distinguished English critic, is 
writing a series of “American Jottings,” for the Pall 
Mall Gazette. His impression of Washington has been 
lately republished in several of the American papers. He 
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was unfortunate enough to visit the Capitol in April when 
Congress had adjourned and the city had not yet put on 
its robes of magnolia. Consequently he does not pre- 
tend to have seen Washington properly. 

Yet from what he saw he felt for the first time con- 
scious of the rawness of things in America. The great 
cities of the East did not impress him as being newer 
than most English towns. But in Washington the soil ig 
not yet permeated with humanity. Washington wag 
arbitrarily made. It is distinctly a city of the future, 
not of the present. 

Yet Mr. Archer sees in Washington much to praise. 
The White House he finds “an appropriate and dignified 
residence for the chief magistrate of a republic.” The 
Capitol is externally magnificent and internally tawdry, 
The new Library of Congress is easily the crown and 
glory of the Washington of to-day. It is an edifice of 
which any nation might well be proud. Some of the 
decorations will one day have to come down, but most 
will stand as a permanent monument to the artistic taste 
of the American people. 


Dewey’s Home-Coming. 


The whole country is agitated over the matter of Ad- 
miral Dewey’s return. A petition has been forwarded 
to him from the mayors of a number of Western cities 
asking him to come back over the Pacific route, thus hon- 
oring San Francisco. It had previously been understood 
that the admiral was to return by way of the Suez Canal 
and across the Atlantic. If the former route is chosen, 
his progress across the country will be one long triumph ; 
if the latter, he is certain to be the recipient of extraor- 
dinary honors in foreign_ports. The naval people look to 
see Dewey come in by way of New York, about July 15, 
but what he will do, the hero has not yet signified—at 
least not openly. 


Cecil Rhodes Again.., 


There is a new Transvaal trouble. The Boers and the 
English are at odds over a dynamite concession granted 
to German firms by the Transvaal government which pro- 
fesses to be free of British sovereignty in spite of the 
English assumption of overlordship. According to the 
compact of 1884, the Boers can exercise their own will 
in matters of internal policy. The dynamite concession, 
according to Pres. Kruger, comes within the pale of these 
rights, but Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Chamberlain think other- 
wise. The British armament at the Cape has been large- 
ly increased and it is evident that trouble is looked for. 


Cutting Prelates’ Salaries. 


The new Spanish ministry is going to reduce expenses 
by. cutting down the salaries of the Catholic hierarchy. 
The government must have money. It must save to con- 
struct a new navy. The people are miserably poor, but 
the nobles and prelates are still wealthy. Consequently 
the nobles and prelates must be taxed. 

A beginning is made by imposing a stiff income tax and 
by reducing the salaries of all government ecclesiastics 
ten per cent. The prelates are up in arms but, to the 
credit of the pope be it said, they are getting scant sym- 
pathy from St. Peter’s. His Holiness has intimated that 
the occasion is an excellent one for them to show their 
patriotism and has suggested that they would do well to 
renounce not ten but twenty per cent. of the incomes de- 
rived from the state. 


Almond Raising. 


It is not generally known that the raising of almonds 
has become one of the great industries of California. A 
few years ago 4ll our almonds were imported from south- 
ern Europe. To-day of the 21,000,000 pounds annually 
consumed more than two-thirds come from California. 
They are used for various purposes. Some are eaten with 
raisins, some ground for cream and flavoring extracts, and 
many, of the inferior sort, used in the manufacture of 
soap. The demand for them seems to be constantly en- 
larging. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


Children’s Day in Kansas City. 


Kawsas City, Mo.—The first Band of Mercy mass meeting, 
under the auspices of the Humarie Society of Kansas City, 
brought out a gathering of 25,000 children in Convention Hall. 
It is said that 20,000 more were outside the doors, unable to 
getin. The teachers of the public schools deserve all possible 
credit for the discipline shown by the pupils. An army of vet- 
erans could not have been more effectively handled. Not a 
single accident occurred anywhere along the line. 


Cut of $2,000,000 Proposed. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—A storm of protest has followed Gov. 
Stone’s propostion to cut the school appropriation by $2,000,000. 
The Public Ledger is out with an editorial which makes the 
following points : 

(1) That it is the first duty of the state to guard against the 
illiteracy of its citizens. 

(2) That it would be preferable, if a deficit must be met, to 
withdraw some of the appropriations to charitable institutions. 

(3) That in any case the school appropriation should suffer 
in only just proportion. 

(4) That the deficit is due to unequal taxation. 


The Aims of a Teachers’ Club. 


JERSEY City, N.J.—At the last social of the Jersey City 
Teachers’ Club the president, Miss Lydia R. Ennis, gave an 
interesting historical account of the association and a state- 
ment of the principles for which it stands. Among other aims 
are the following: That, other things being equal, the daugh- 
ters of citizens of Jersey City, should be preferred in public 
school appointments; that women were divinely ordained for 
the care and education of children; that women are equally en- 
titled with men to the best positions in the profession. 

There were also addresses by Messrs. Miggins and Mulvaney 
of the board of education. 


A Gentle Snub. 


SACRAMENTO, CAL.—A correspondent, evidently a public 
school pupil, recently wrote to the Record-Union of. this city 
asking for a summarized list of the principal events of the 
last three administrations. From the tone of the letter it 
seemed clear that the summary would relieve pupils ef the la- 
bor of compiling such a list themselves. 

Assuming such to be the case, the editor refused to publish 
the information, believing that it should be the policy of the 
press not to interfere in any way with the workings of the 
schools. At the same time he asserted that it was his per- 
sonal opinion that to give children such topics, involving a tre- 
mendous amount of investigation, was little short of educa- 
tional crime. To this work of selection and compilation the 
childish mind is thoroly unsuited. The place fer study of 
ore documents is in the university, not in the grammar 
school. 








Education in Bermuda. 


Altho there has never been until recently a thoro school 
system, one rarely finds people in Bermuda who cannot read 
and write. The plan pursued at present, in accordance with 
an act passed in 1897, to be tried until 1907, requires that the 
governor appoint a board of education of nine members. The 
secretary of the board is inspector of schools, devoting all his 
time to the work. The Bible is a daily text-book and no child 
can be excluded on account of religious denomination. The 
school age is from six to thirteen years. Provision is made 
for the support of teachers in service for thirty-five years, and 
they can be retired after twenty years of service. 


Insurance for Teachers. 


SWARTHMORE, PA.—The Teachers’ Interstate Mutual Relief 
Association, chartered under the laws of Pennsylvania, is 
growing rapidly. It aims to organize teachers for mutual pro- 
tection in case of sickness, and for relief to their families in 
event of death. The plans were developed with the assistance 
of practical life insuramce men, and are very simple. 

The idea is this: Every member pays an initiation fee of 
$2.50. The annnal dues are also $2.50. An assessment of 
$1.10 is called if at any time the amount in the treasury is not 
sufficient for the payment of one death payment. 

What one gets is this: In case of death, $1.00 for each sur- 
viving member of the association; the total not to exceed 
$2,500. In case of accident or sickness, a monthly sum, not to 
exceed $25.00. After twenty. years’ membership, an annual 
sum, not to exceed $250 in place of the death benefit. 

The association is under the management of Profs. Day, 
Hoadley, and Beardsley, of Swarthmore college. Applicants 
for membership must be practical teachers or superintendents 
between the ages of eighteen and fifty-five. For testimonials 
and form of application address Geo. A. Hoadley, Swarthmore, 
Pa, 
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Art Teachers’ Convention. 


PEORIA, ILL.—Brimful of enthusiasm, the Western Drawing 
Teachers’ Association met in this city. There was a large at- 
tendance, including many people not directly interested in ed- 
ucation. In Bradley hall a comprehensive exhibit was shown 
—one that made it possible to compare the work of different 
schools thruout the country. Miss Seegmiller, supervisor of 
drawing in the schools of Indianapolis, Ind., was elected presi- 
dent for the ensuing year. 


Connecticut State Council. 


HARTFORD, CoNN.—The meeting of the Connecticut Council 
of Education in this city brought out some interesting discus- 
sions. Manual training occupied considerable of the attention 
of the convention. Mr. Charles B. Howe, of the Hartford 
high school, made an address on “ The Value of Manual Train- 
ingin the High School.” He said that the educational value 
of his subject was well understood by school men, but that the 
ultimate aspect was largely ignored. In order to get the best 
results the technical side of the work should be strongly presen- 
ted. In the high school course, time is a very important ele- 
ment, and where manual training is introduced it should take 
the place of some academic study. As a mere extra it has no 
value whatever. It hasbeen found that the manual work best 
suited te high school boys includes cabinet-making, wood-turn- 
ing, pattern-making, forging, metal-working, and constructive 
drawing. 

In line with Mr. Howe’s address was a. paper on “ Manual 
Training in the Grammar School,” by Principal Graves of the 
South school, Hartford. Mr. Graves, who has had manual 
training in his school for three years, testified to its value as 
breaking the monotony of application to books and stimulating 
the interest of pupils. 

Prof. S. H. Rowe, of New Haven, talked on “ Practical Appli- 
cations of the Hygiene of Instruction” and Mr. W. H. Burnham 
on the “Hygienic Aspects of Educational Principles and 
Methods.” 

The officers for the next year are J. T. Corlen, of Stratford, 
president; E. C. Andrews of Willimantic, vice-president; S. 
P. Willard, of Colchester, secretary and treasurer. 


Need of Schools. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Excellent as is the school system of 
Kansas City, itis undeniable that there is need of new school 
buildings. The city has grown so rapidly that a generally over- 
crowded condition is the result. The Manual Training high 
school, with its 1,114 pupils has to hold classes in the various 
corners of its assembly hall. In many of the schools children 
have had to be accommodated in neighboring houses under 
conditions distinctly unfavorable to good work and good 
health. Aneffort is being made to secure a special election 
for the purpose of voting bonds to build new school-houses. 
An appeal will be made to the community net to allow the 
educational progress of the city to be checked. 


The Northern Illinois Convention. 


Dixon, ILLt.—Thirteen hundred delegates met at Dixon. 
The occasion was the session of the Northern Illinois Teachers’ 
association. Prin. John T. Ray, of the John Crerar school, 
Chicago, who has been a follower of conventions for twenty-five 
years, says that he never attended amore enthusiastic group 
of meetings. Mr. Ray was himself one of the principal speak- 
ers, leading a discussion of ‘‘Democratic Government in 
Schools.” He declared that the public school of to-day fails 
to teach the boy and girleven the first lessons of citizenship. 
His own school has for three years been run upon the self- 
government plan. He called the old form of government 
monarchical and assailed it as failing to educate properly for 
the duties of civil life. His own plan provides for the recogni- 
tion of the most orderly pupils by giving them the badge of 
citizenship. There is both ia and punishment in this 
scheme, said Mr. Ray, and the effect invariably is salutary. 


The Pupil’s Individual Needs. 


Boston, MAss.—At the November meeting of the New 
England Association of School Superintendents a committee 
was appointed to investigate the question, How can the ele- 
mentary school system be modified to meet the individual 
needs of the pupil?” The committee sent owt a circular letter 
of questions with a view to discovering what is being done al- 
ready. One hundred fifty replies have come in from New 
England superintendents. From them the following conclu- 
sions are arrived at: 

1. Itappears from these reports that the trend of educa- 
tional opinion and practice in New England, and, indeed, 
thruout the ‘country, is toward less rigidity in the administra- 
tion of the graded schools. Differences in capacity of pupils 
are being noted, and earnest efforts made to modify the work 
accordingly. 

2. The so-called “bright” pupils are being moved forward 
in many places and in constantly increasing numbers. Irreg- 
ular and out-of-course promotions of such pupils are more com- 
mon than formal and systematic abbreviations of the course. 
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3. The pupils at the other end of thé line, comprising two 
classes, those whuse brain areas are unequally developed, and 
those winose brain areas. are equally undeveloped, are receiving 
much sympathy and a little help. They are now quite gener- 
ally tolerated. 

4. Formal written examinations by superintendents have 
been generally abandoned, the supervising officers recognizing 
that their work is chiefly with teachers and not with pupils. 

5. The phrase “judgment of the teachers ” as used in connec- 
tion with graduation and promotion is in practice much less 
liberal than it sounds. 


Eastern Art Teachers’ Association. 


The Eastern Art Teachers’ Association, recently organized 
to cover the territory east of central Ohio and as far south as 
its influence can be made to reach, will held its first general 
meeting at Brooklyn, N. Y., May 25 to 27, having its sessions 
by invitation in part at the art galleries of the Brooklyn in- 
Stitute, 174 Montague street, and in part at Pratt institute, 
where the annual exhibition of the out of that institution will 
be in progress. 

At the opening session on Thursday evening, May 25, the 
leading address will be given by Hon. Charles de Kay, ex- 
United States consul at Berl, upon the topic—“ The Relation 
of Public Art Education to the Arts and Crafts.” On Friday 
merning Henry T. Bailey, state supervisor of art education 
for Massachusetts will speak upon the subject of “ Elementary 
Public Art Education, its Aim, Scope, and Present Methods,” 
followed by several educators in discussion. On Friday even- 
ing Walter S. Perry, director of the department of fine art, 
Pratt institute, will give an illustrated lecture ** The Evolution 
of Art: The essential principles which have governed the de- 
velopment of Arch tecture, Sculpture.and Painting from Early 
to Medern Times.” The Saturday morning session will be 
largely devoted to the topic of Composition, with a leading 
address, illustrated by pupils’ work and lantern slides, by 
Arthur W. Dow, followed in discussion of various phases of 
the subject, by James Hall, director of art education in public 
schools, Springfield, Mass.; Mrs. S. E. W. Fuller, of Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Victor |. Shinn, of Brooklyn, N. Y.; James Frederick 
Hopkins, of Boston, and others. 

The Pratt institute exhibit will include all forms of industrial, 
manual, and fine arts, and will occupy from fifty to sixty large 
rooms. The exhibition of pictures, studies, sketches, drawings, 
and color prints by Mr. Arthur Dow, in the top gallery of the 
institute, advertised on May 6, will be continued, in response 
to request, until May 27, to enable those who attend the meet- 
ing of the association to have the benefit of its study. 

Arrangements are in progress for reduced railroad and hotel 
rates and a large attendance is confidently iooked for by the 
committee in charge of preparations. The association 
welcomes to active or associate membership all who are in- 
terested in the advancement of public art education. A full 
program will be issued in a few days and sent to all art teachers 
or supervisors in the East whose addresses are known to the 
committee in charge. Any failing to receive, and desiring in- 
formation, should send address at once to Solon P. Davis, 
chairman of general committee, 86 Edwards street, Hartford, 
Conn., or James Hall, secretary, 99 High street, Springfield, 
Mass. Application for membership may be made to Alfred 
Vance Churchill, treasurer, Teachers college, New York city. 


Two Cincinnati Meetings. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO.—In March the “ Mathesis” gave an 
entire meeting to the subject of birds. The drawing depart- 
ment had a beautiful display of charts and pictures from the nor- 
mai school and from some of the intermediate schools. To astu- 
dent and lover of birds, it was arare treat to see so many of his 
feathered friends penciled and hanging on the wall. Principal 
Bloom, of the 27th district school kindly loaned a number of 
mounted specimens for the occasion. From the charts and 
specimens on exhibition, the uninitiated could have made a 
speaking acquaintance with many of our nearest neighbors. 
Principal Louis M. Schiel, ef the 23d district read an interest- 
ing paper on “Our Native Song Birds.” While Mr. Schiel 
made no pretensions to ascientific discussion of the tepic, he 
showed by his treatment of it that he knew the birds of this 
vicinity, and that his daily strolls thru Burnett woods for the 
last few years had been of value. He took occasion to score 
unmercifully Cincinnati’s pest, the English sparrow. Miss Se- 
lina Woods, ef the 4th district followed with an interesting 
tag on “ Messengers of Spring. Principal Carnahan, of the 

irst Intermediate scheol had been assigned “ The American 
Sparrow,” but for some reason he devoted his entire paper to 
a defense of the English sparrow, and had looked up sufficient 
statistics and facts concerning the bird almost to cenvince one 
that the sparrow was not such a bad fellow after all. Mr. 
Warder, superintendent of parks, was present and distributed 
a large collection of twigs that he had collected from our na- 
tive trees round about the city. While the program for the 
Mathesis fer the past year has been excellent, this meeting 
surpassed all the others. One thing is certain: we have 
been led to draw largely on the department at Washington and 
if there is anything to be had on ornithology we are get- 
ting it. 
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Supt. Morgan has for years been encouraging the protection 
of birds in our parks and suburbs, and he may well feel proud 
of what has been accemplished. We have few boys anymore 
who would wantonly kill any of our song birds, and as a con- 
sequence their number has increased very materially during the 
lasi four or five years. 


The Principals. 


Another meeting of much interest during the month was 
the regular Principals’ meeting. The subject for discussion 
was “ Manual Training,” and the first paper was by Principal 
E.H. Prichard, of the Third Intermediate school. ‘ Educa- 
tion,” he said, “‘ has two aspects—on one side it is the cultiva- 
tion of man’s reason, the development of his spiritual nature ; 
onthe other hand itis the equipment of man with means to 
earn his living. The function of the school isto make men and 
women with educated brains and skilful hands, ready and 
willing to work with both brains and hands in whatever voca- 
tion they are best fitted to perform the duties of life. 

“Manual training has been placed in the curriculum of 
school work in response to the demands of the modern spirit. 
It is an outgrowth of a mixed desire on the part of both the 
educationaland general public for more useful training than the 
schools of twenty or twenty-five years ago gave. 

“Manual skill has invariably accompanied every advance in 
civilization. What bearing has manual training, then, upon the 
other branches of study in a school course?” Mr. Prichard pro- 
ceeded to answer this question in a satisfactory manner, quoting 
at large from writers in this and toreign countries, telling of the 
advantages to come from such training : 

“To conclude: Education is a means of happiness, not of 
gain, and money is a means of education, not education a 
means of making money. No one knows just what the work 
of the future is to be, but all of us know the kind of men and 
women who willdo it well—active, alert, industrious, courageous, 
conscientious, hoping for the best and ready for the worst; 
these are the men and women our schools and homes should be 
making, whether they do it by means of the classics or the 
forge, thru the brain or the hand, matters little, but that they 
do it matters much.” 

Mr. T. L. Feeny, principal of the Cincinnati Technical 
school, made an excellent address upon the same subject. 

At the April meeting of the principals the entire time was 
given to a memorial service in memory of Mr. A. J. Rickoff who 
was the second superintendent of Cincinnati schools. He was 
elected the first time in 1854 and served till 1859. He then en-, 
gaged in business here and for a number of years was amember 
of the school board. About 1868 he was again elected superin- 
tendent. but resigned in a year or two to accept the same office 
in Cleveland, ata much better salary. 

Mr. Wehmer, who was a pupil of his away back in the 50’s’ 
and who was later president of the school board, read an inter- 
esting sketch, paying the highest compliments of a warm per- 
sonal friend. Mr. Rickoff’s aim at all times was to make the 
public schools the people’s college. He believed in improving 
the schools at the bottom—especially the first four years. Mr. 
Wehmer recommended the reading of his reports during his 

ears of service here, as good pedagogy for young teachers. He 
insisted that text-books were but auxiliaries. The teacher after 
all was the most important factor in the school. 

Supt. Morgan with many of the principals who knew him 
spoke feelingly of Mr. Rickoff, Principal Coy, of Hughes 
high school, thought he did more to determine the character 
of Ohio schools than any other man we have ever had in the 
state. 


Free Education for Cubans. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—This state is willing to undertake the edu- 
cation, in its normal schools, of forty-eight young men from 
Cuba and Porto Rico. State Supt. Skinner has sent a letter 
containing such an offer to Gov. Gen. Brooke in Cuba and to 
John Eaten, superintendent of schools in Porto Rico. Candi- 
dates must intend fitting themselves for the work of teaching 
and must pledge themselves, upon their return to the island, to 
engage in active service in the public schools for at least five 
years. The standard of admission has not yet been definitely 
fixed, but in a general way it is said that the applicants must 
be fairly familiar with the English language, and that they 
must have some knowledge of the subjects ordinarily required 
for admission to a normal school. 





Hood’s Sarsaparilla never disappoints. It may be taken for 
impure and impoverished blood with perfect confidence that it 
will cure, 
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In and Around New York City. 


A meeting of the Alpha chapter of the Patriotic League, was 
held at the residence of Mrs. Esther Herrman, 59 West Fifty- 
sixth street, May 16. The object was to give information con- 
cerning the league’s undertaking to introduce a democratic- 
republican form of government into the schools in place of the 
monarchical form. 


German Pedagogical Works. 


The Astor library has added to its department of pedagogical 
literature the following German books: 

F. W. Doerpfeld—Gesaemmelte Schriften. 

H. Schiller—Handbuch der prakt. Paedegogic fuer Hohere 
Lehranstalten. 

W. Rein—Theorie und Praxis d. Volkschulunterricht. 

H. Scholten—Inhait und Methode. 

Bartholomai—Zehn Vorl.sungen ueber Philosophie der Mathe- 
matic. , . 

Paul la Cour—Historische Mathematic. 

Guenther und Kirchoff—Didactic und Methode des Geographie- 
Unterrichts. 

E. Martig—Anschauungs-Psychologie. 

This pedagogical department is believed to be the finest in 
the country and deserves the attention of all New York 
teachers. 


Flag Presentation. 


Lafayette Post, G. A R., has given a beautiful flag to public 
school No. 79, of which Mr. Henry C. Litchfield is principal. 
Presentation exercises were held on the morning of May 10, in 
the school building in the presence of the bcys of the grammar 
and intermediate departments, together with members of the 
Lafayette Post and visitors. The room was decorated with flags 
and flowers. The presentation speech was made by Colonel But- 
ler and Asso. Supt. John L. Hunt responded. Several recita- 
tions appropriate to the occasion were given by pupils anda 
number of patrioticsongs were sung by the scheol]. The singing 
of the boys inthis school is unusually good. The exercises 
closed with a brief address from Colonel Bakewell, senior vice- 
commander of the Post. 


Home Rule in High School Appointments. 


At the meeting of the board of education on May 10, a 
vigorous attack was made upon the existing system of high 
school appointments. Teachers who have grown up in the 
local system are practically barred out, not only from election 
but even from examination. No one is eligible for the princi- 
pa!ship of a high school, or for the position of first or second 
assistant, unless he has had actual and successful high school 
experience. To look into the matter with a view to changing 
the by-law that has created it, a committee was appointed upon 
the motion of Mr. Livingston. 


A Teachers’ Benefit. 


The Teachers’ Mutuai Benefit Association will hold a grand 
concert at Carnegie hall on May 23. The concert is for the 
purpose of raising funds for the beneficiaries of the association. 
Of these there are now about 184, eighty of whom were retired 
before the passage of the teachers’ retirement bill and who 
therefore receive no other aid than that from the association. 
Mr. Frank Damrosch has volunteered his aid on the occasion 
and has arranged an attractive program. The scale of prices 
is as follows: Boxes, $8 to $10; parquet, $1.50; dress circle, 
$1; balcony, 50 cents. Tickets may be obtained from mem- 
bers of the association or from Andrew J. Whiteside, principal 
P. S. 69, chairman of the committee. 


Ask for Better Pay. 


A committee representing the evening school teachers has 
drafted a memorial asking that length of service in the evening 
school lead to increased compensation. They claim with ap- 
parent justice that the work of holding the interest and attend- 
ing to the goo] order of an evening class is, to say the least, 
not less severe than that of the day school, and that as experi- 
ence counts for something in every other part of the school 
system, so it should here. The plan proposed is as follows: A 
minimum salary for evening school teachers of $3 per night 
with the provision that after at least three years of successful 
experience in the evening schools, or, in lieu of that, two years 
of successful experience in the day schools together with one 
year’s success{ul experience in the evening schools, a teacher 
shall be eligible to receive $4 per night. 


Teachers College Appointments. 

Three new appointments are announced at the Teachers 
college: Charles F Von Saltza, instructor in art: Maurice E. 
Bigelow, instructor in biology, and George S. Kellogg, curator 
of the new educational museum. The educational musetm will 
be a permanent exhibition of apparatus, equipment, text-books, 
methods—whatever will demonstrate what is being done in 
various lines in the United States and abroad. 


High School Pictures. 


Thru the united efforts of Prin. Mickleborough, the Alumni 
Association'and the State Board of Regents, the Brooklyn high 
school is acquiring a fine collection of framed pictures, es- 
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President J. P. Towne, Jersey City Teachers’ Association. 


pecially carbon prints. The nucleus of the original collection 
was secured when Dr. Mickleborough, by contributing $200 
started afund. Later he was aided by the alumni and the 
regents to the extent of about $500. The pictures already 
purchased have so beautified the once bare old building that 
every eXort will be made to obtain more. 


Instruction in Cooking. 


Bulletin Fifty-Six, issued by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, is devoted to the history of instruction in covking in the 
public schools of New York city. It is of the nature of a re- 
port, and was prepared by Mrs. Louise E. Hogan, with introduc- 
tion and comments by A. C. True. The first part consists of 
an historical sketch of the efforts, which were crowned with 
success in 1887, to establish cooking and sewing asa form of 
manual training for girls. Opinions of principals and supervi- 
sors are published showing that in the opinion of those most 
directly concerned the work is profitable and worthy of 
continuation. 

In the body of the book is given the course of study with 
details concerning its practical working. The lessons, which 
start in the third grade, are concerned with the simple princi- 
ples of boiling, baking,and frying. In the succeeding years the 
pupils learn the different parts of the beef, the cooking of 
fowls, the preparation of dishes for invalids, the use of waste 
meats, and the relative nutritive vaiue of foods. On the 
chemical side the work follows lines Jaid down by Prof. W. O. 
Atwater, of Wesleyan university, who ranks as the highest living 
authority on the chemistry of foods. It would seem that after 
so comprehensive a course as is given in these public schools 
no girl is likely to enter upon the duties of a housekeeper 
without some sense of the dignity of her calling. men 

The drawings with which the book is illustrated and the 
specimen examination papers which children have handed in 
are interesting and instructive. The publication can be had 
from the government printing office at the nominal price of five 
cents, 

More School-Houses. 


No more sites will for the present be purchased in the Bor- 
oughs of Manhattan and Bronx. Corporation Counsel Whalen 
has made that decision. A great many titles to land have al- 
ready been vested and cannot be abandoned. Steps will be 
taken at once to erect school buildings upon the sites already 
in possession of the city. There are now three high school 
aad. seven grammar school sites to build upon. 


Gifts to Columbia. 

About $217,000 in gifts had to be acknowledged at the last 
monthly meeting of the trustees of Columbia university. This in- 
cluded a fund of $100,000 in memory of the late Col. George E. 
Waring, the income to go to Mrs. Waring during her life-time, 
and after her death to be devoted to the establishment of a 
chair of municipal affairs. 


Dr. Van Dyke and Princeton. 


The Brick’ Presbyterian church is not going to lose Dr. Van 
Dyke immediately, altho it seems to be settled that he will ac- 
cept the call to a professorship of Englishliterature at Princeton. 
As there is a crisis in the affairs of the church, he will remain 
until some settlement has been reached. . 


An Apparent Injustice. 

At the annual dinner of the members of the Art Students’ 
League of New York, on May 6, Miss Sophia A. Walker, the 
well-known art-critic of the /udependent, spoke very strongly 
against the discrimination in favor of the graduates of Pratt 
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institute and the Teachers college in the appointment of 
teachers and supervisors of drawing in the New York schools. 
As the law now stands, only those who have spent at least one 
year at one or the other of the above-mentioned schools are 
eligible. -Such a discrimination is a rank injustice to such in- 
Stitutions as the Art Students’ League and the Academy of 
Design, which certainly rank higher, in the estimation of the 
craft, than either of the schools favored. Miss Walker madea 
plea for co-operation among the League members in resisting 
the influence which is subsidizing certain schools and certain 
methods of art instruction. 


To be Affiliated with Columbia. 


Considerable significance is attached to the election of Mr. 
Frederick Dielman to the presidency of the Academy of De- 
sign in place of Mr. T. W. Wood, resigned. There seems to 
have been a peaceful revolution by which the younger and 
more progressive element in the academy has come to the 
front. It is believed that the new management will make some 
important changes in the school of drawing connected with 
the academy. Heretofore the art school has stood for every- 
thing with which the term academic is associated. Now it is 
likely to offer broader and more popular courses. The academ 
is about to move to new quarters in One Hundred and Tenth 
street, and already some talk of affiliation with Columbia has 


been heard. 
Bird-Talks. 


At the Ethical Culture school, 109 West 54th street, C. H. 
Armstrong is giving a course of lectures on “Birds.”. The first 
four lectures constitute an attempt to answer the question, 
“* How shall we know the birds?” The last two will be on the 
‘“* Haunts of Birds.” The lectures are illustrated by mounted 
specimens and blackboard drawings. The first was given 
March 24. 

SF 


Brief Items from Everywhere. 


MARIETTA, O.—An organization called the Parents’ and 
Teachers’ Union has just been inaugurated. Supt. H. G. Wil- 
liams suggested it, and the people of the city took up the idea 
with enthusiasm. The initial meeting was held April 28. 


SALT LAKE City, Urau.—The schools of this city will re- 
quire $310,400 for the ensuing year. Of this sum $225,000 will 


go toward maintenance and $35,0co toward new buildings. The 
tax levy, eight and one-half mills, is the same as last year. 


STILLWATER, OKLA.—Plans and specifications are being ar- 
ranged for two new buildings to be constructed for the 
cultural and Mechanical college of this place. 
$20,000, the other $10,000. 
until May, 1900. 


gri- 
One is to cost 
The contract will be let, however, 
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NEWARK, N. J.—Arbor day was very generally celebrated in 
the fifty schools of this city. At many of the schools there is 
no space for trees, but the teachers and pupils spent the day 
talking about them. 


AvuGusta, Me.—Supt. W. W. Stetson’s annual report is pes- 
simistic intone. It refers to the rapid increase in illiteracy, 
insanity, and crime in New England, and calls for reforms in 
the schools which shall tend to correct such evils. He finds 
that thruout the state children do not attend school weeks 
enough in the year and that while they are in school they are 
fed upon poor pabulum. 

In Mr. Stetson’s opinion the Maine schools are trying to do 
too many things. Too many studies are pursued—and never 
caught. It is the first duty of the school to teach the child to 
see, to accumulate, to think. The children need less theoretic 
philosophy and more practical activity. A proper estimate is 
not placed on the value of quiet, serenity, and steadiness. 

_ In spite of the tone of the superintendent’s introduction, it 
is hard, in glancing thru the body of his report, to realize the 
idea that the Maine schools are going downward. There would 
certainly appear to bea great deal of educational activity in 
the state. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The last lecture before the Public Ed- 
ucation Association was delivered by Dr. C. B. Gilbert, of 
Newark, N. J.. who spoke on * The Function of Voluntary Ed. 
ucation.” Touching upon the relation of education to politics 
he said that we have no longer a representative government, 
in the sense of our fathers. We find to-day that a community 
is represented by a pyramid of politicians, with the men of high 
intelligence at the base. The prevalence of the worst element 
in the administration of educational affairs is noticed as well in 
state as nation. 


Newport News, VA.—The Huntington Iadustrial school 
is to be converted into a kindergarten for the children of em- 
ployees of ship-building firms. As an industrial institution 
it has passed the period of usefulness, for the improvement in 
the public schools has of late been so great as to remove most 
of its patronage. It will now be open as a tree school to the 
little boys and girls whose fathers work in the shipyards. Miss 
Sarah P. Newton will be principal of the new school. 


Teachers who contemplate going to Los Angeles will do well 
to consider the low rates and luxurious accommodations of the 
Missourt Pacific Railway. No other route gives such an op- 
portunity of seeing the remarkable beauties of Colorado and 
Utah—Manitou, the Garden of the Gods, Pike’s Peak, Marshall 
Pass, Glenwood Springs, Salt Lake City with its Mormon 
temple and tabernacle. Even the long ride across Nevada, 
with its sclemn stretches of eternal solitude, is interesting. A 
choice of seven routes is allowed on the return trip. The cen- 
tral office of the company is in St. Louis; there are branches 
in all the principal cities. 


~ ~ 
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Notes on New Books. 


Talks to Teachers on Psychology; and to Studentson Some of Life’s 
Ideals will not affect Prof. James’ standing with the craft; that 
is already pretty firmly established. It will, however, help to 
extend his influence among general readers. It is hard toimag- 
ine amore readable book. There are no headings and sub-head- 
ings, no traces of the American lexicographical turn of mind. The 
story of psychology is told in an easy, flowing narrative. There 
is, in the first part of the book, nothing that is new to the stu- 
dent of the author’s Principles of Psychology, but the retelling 
of the old story has its charm. The talks to students are in- 
spiring reading. One gets a notion of the things Prof. James 
does, of the books he reads, of the thoughts he has. One sees 
him lecturing at Chautauqua, admiring the great plant but still 
a little bored. One notes the tremendous influence Tolstoy and 
Stevenson have had upon him. Especially is he interesting when 
he expresses his personal reaction upon the labor question; he, 
too, has been captivated by some of the arguments of aggressive 
socialism; no man nowadays leads an_ intellectual life 
without having to listen to them. Yet he warns young people 
not to expect too much from changes of social systems. Such 
changes will make no genuinely vital difference to the lives 
of our descendants. “ The solid meaning of life is always the 
same eternal thing,—the marriage, namely, of some unhabit- 
ual ideal with some fidelity, courage, and endurance.” Those 
who merely want to learn psychology will find more of what 
they want in Prof. James’ larger book; but for those who 
would like to become acquainted with Prof. James, this book 
isa delightful method. (Henry Holt & Company, New York.) 


Social Phases of Education, by Supt. Samuel T. Dutton, will be 
read by all who have watched with interest, during the past de- 
cade, the educational experiments made with such success in 
Brookline. The book has little to say of the Brookline Educa- 
tion Society and its work—but one chapter is devoted to it— 
yet in a general way Supt. Dutton’s ideas as here expressed 
were what has made the Brookline schools the power that they 
are to-day. The book deals with the social aspects of the home 
and the school ; what the modern school owes to Froebel and 
Herbart ; the individual child and how he should be treated ; 
phases of the course of study ; educational progress ; the re- 
lation of education to vocation and that of the church to the 
school ; education as a cure for crime and the correlation of 
educational forces in the community. (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York and London. Price $1.25.) 


There is a great field for books which shall present in a simple 
gossipy fashion the big ideas of modern education. Such a work 
is the Letters to a Mother by Susan E. Blow. The style is good, 
the quality of imagination excellent. One is almost startled at 
times by the aptness of the author’s quotations. There is per- 
haps a little too much of Wordsworthian sentiment in the book; 
at any rate we seem to be outgrowing the subjective fashion of 
looking at Nature. Yet it can be safely said that there has 
been no more interesting popular exposition of Froebel’s ideas 
than this. (D. Appleton & Company, New York.) 


The Theory and Practice of Teaching by David P. Page, edited 
by E. C. Branson, of the Georgia State normal school, is a fresh 
edition of an educational classic which every teacher 
ought to know as_ the 














lawyer knows his Blackstone. 
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The present editor is responsible for an interesting biographi- 
cal sketch of the author and for valuable topical outlines of 
each chapter. The suggestions for additional reading will 
greatly enhance the value of the book for the serious student. 
The typography of the book, which is by J. S. Cushing, of Nor- 
wood, Mass., is excellent. (The American Book Company. 
Price, $1.00.) 


Some of the difficulties that honest and earnest teachers have 
+o contend with at times are set forth in a story entitled An 
Educational Experiment. A Miss Gordon, a conscientious and 
able woman, is employed in the school at Hastings under a prin- 
cipal who is tyrannical and without moral stamina. Her efforts to 
improve theschool arouse his enmity and that of the other teach- 
ers, yet she goes bravely on. The truth is finally known, her 
work is appreciated and the principal’s methods being exposed, 
he is obliged to leave. Miss Gordon is then made principal. 
The book is written by one who is intimately acquainted with 
schools and methods, who has exercised much skill in the con- 
struction of the story, and whose descriptions are graphic and 
humorous. (Orville Brewer, Chicago.) 


The 1898-99 edition of Where to Educate, edited by Grace 
Powers Thomas, is now ready for distribution. This is a refer- 
ence book containing condensed information concerning more 
than 3,000 private schools and colleges in the United States. 
The information is in the form of brief sketches, attractively 
written and well iJlustrated with half-tone engravings. There 
is an introduction on “The Private School,” by Arthur Gilman, 
the well-known educator, of Cambridge, Mass., and a treatise 
on “How to Teach English,” by Frederick Lawrence Knowles, 
editor of Cap and Gown. Every parent who has children to ed- 
ucate, and who wishes to find a private school suited to his par- 
ticular case, should have this book. (Brown & Company, 378 
Boylston street, Boston, Mass.) 


In the preparation of Prof. Charles C. Boyer’s Principles and 
Methods of Teaching the needs of the general reader as well as 
those of normal schools and colleges were kept in mind. 

The plan of the work is the following: (1) The nature of 
man, especially the psychical processes and principles, is made, 
the first subject of inquiry; (2) the conclusion that education 
should consist of such development of man’s possibilities as best 
fit him for complete living seems inevitable; (8) the essential 
features of this ideal development of man are exhibited in the 
chapter on the nature of education ; (4) the principles of cul- 
ture, knowledge, and education are deductions from the gen- 
eral principles of education as confirmed inductively by the 
history of education; (5) the proposed methods of culture and 
instruction are practical deductions confirmed by the experience 
of the best teachers. (J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadel- 
phia.) , 

Longmans, Green & Company have just published a Synop- 
sis of German Grammar by Edward Althaus, of the Bronx high 
school. The book is intended to serve the student as a gram- 
matical guide from the time when he begins to read to the end 
of the high school course. The author not only states con- 
cisely the outlines of German grammar, but attempts “when- 
ever feasible to give historical reasons and explanations.” 

The illustrative sentences are taken from the masterpieces of 
German literature. This, of course, is in accordance with the 
newer ideas concerning text-book making. 

On the whole the book will be welcomed heartily by German 
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Latin Prose Writing. 


Mather and Wheeler’s ‘‘Latin Prose Writing ’’ (just ready) is complete 
in wtself. By including the requisite syntax, the usual system of reference to 
several Latin grammars is dispensed with, and the volume includes the Latin 
text on which the exercises are based. The book also contains twelve pages of 
college entrance examination to be used as sight exercises. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York. Genera! Agents for te Introduction of Harper & 
| Brothers’ Educational Works: W. *. Russell, 203-207 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill.; Amasa Walker, 112 Boylston 
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teachers because it brings into prominence the fact that con- 
tinual reference to grammatical principles is necessary thruout 
the course. 


Deutsche Gedichte is a little book of seventy-one pages con- 
tainirig some of the very best short poems in the German lan- 
guage, selected and arranged for the use of high schools by 
Hermann Mueller, principal of the Rhode island school of 
languages. Among these are gems from Goethe, Schiller, 
Heine, Uhland, and others that are known in every German 
home, and might be memorized with profit by American stu- 
dents of the German language. (Ginn & Company, Boston.) 


A new edition of Florence Hull Winterburn’s Nursery Ethics 
has recently been published. The fact that, in these days of 
the endless making of books, a new edition was required is suf- 
ficient commentary on its value. Altho written rather more 
for mothers, there are parts of it that have very close bearing 
on the work of teachers, especially those who deal with children 
of the lower grades. The book is well-written and is cordially 
recommended. (The Baker & Taylor Company, New York.) 


The first volume of the new series of Cassell’s National Lib- 
rary is Shakespeare’s play of Hamlet, printed in handy shape 
and large clear type. The volumes of this series are not cheap 
literature in the ordinary sense of the term, but good literature 
furnished at a low price. They are a great boon to people of 
small means. (Cassell & Company, Limited, 7 and 9 West 18th 
street, N.Y. Paper, 10 cents a volume; cloth, 20 cents.) 


An exceedingly handy volume for students is English Syno- 
nyms, Antonyms, and Prepositions. It is in two parts; Part 2 
gives modes of teaching the use of these, and is of extreme 
value. The main thing to be accomplished in going to school 
is to learn to use the English language properly ; and this means 
to use words rightly. We find in this volume examples like 
these : “ The peasant stood ——-— in the royal presence.” The 
student is required to fill the blank and give a reason for it ; 
to answer questions as “ How does confuse differ from abash ? 
What do we mean when we say that a person is mortified? Is 
embarrass or mortify the stronger word? It is quite one thing 
to furnish synonyms, it is quite another to teach the proper sel- 
ection. Under “abash” there are fourteen synonyms; how 
shall we know whether to use humble or shame, for example, 
rather than “abash” or the other synonymous words. We 
should be glad to know that exercises similar to those found in 
this book are given in schools. (Funk & Wagnalls Company.) 
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Among the numerous volumes on Ancient History we have 
had great satisfaction in examining Prof. Myers’ work ; it is of 
moderate size but gives all the essentials needful to the student, 
It has been prepared with a skill few writers possess; the in- 
debtedness of Greece to the eastern nations and of Rome to 
Greece is clearly shown; no one can understand these two 
nations if this connection is not traced. There is a pronouncing , 
vocabulary, but we make the suggestion that in future editions 
the accent be placed on the words as they occur in the text, 
In the first edition the history of Rome was absent ; it appears 
in this. It is equally admirable with that of Greece and the 
Eastern nations in Part I. (Ginn & Company, New York and 
Boston.) 


Bushy is a book with a most remarkable genesis. About 
thirty-five years ago a professional geologist and mining expert 
whose field of operations lay in the Rocky mountains was, by 
the death of his wife, left with the serious responsibility of 
caring for his little daughter of the age of four. He decided 
to take her with him into the wilderness, and there she lived 
and grew and was impressed and molded by nature as a kind of 
foster-mother, and not only by nature, but by nature in her 
wildest forms and moods. Having no companions of her own 
age the animals became her friends and associates. To ride a 
horse, to use the revolver, the rifle, the bow and arrow, the lar- 
iat became as a second nature. She took part in hunting the 
bear, the buffalo, the mountain sheep; she had thrilling expe- 
riences in Indian battles, in avalanches, in devastations by fire 
and flood. ; 


She learned to read from a geological treatise. She learned 
to count by playing cards with the miners. She learned botany 
from the abundant flora of Colorado. At the age of twenty 
she emerged from her mountain home and passed thru the or- 
dinary educational routine, graduating at the Colorado univer- 
sity. Not long afterward Cynthia M. Westover became the 
editor of the Woman’s Page of the New York Tribune and 
headed the remarkable movement known as the “international 
Tribune Sunshine Society.” 


Bushy is really the story of her life written by herself. It 
is especially fitted for children, altho the adult reader will 
peruse it with little less interest than the young people. The 
fact that Bushy’s life and adventures were real is a strong ap- 
peal to the mind of the child. (Morse Company, New York. 
Price, $1.00, postpaid.) 





THE PUGET 
SOUND REGION 


opens a new world to the people of the East. 
Here you see the finest timber in America; one 
of the finest grain regions ; a section celebrated 
for its delicious fruits ; a country rich in agri- 
cultural and mineral resources; and it can be 
reached by the luxurious trains of the New 


York Central Lines and their connections. 


A booklet on the ‘‘ Lake Shore Limited,” 
containing also a noveland unique descrip- 
tive time table of this wenderful train, 
will be sent free by addressing George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand 
Cemtral Station, New York. 








ALONG THE 
COLUMBIA RIVER. 








No other river in the world is like the 
Columbia. Its fish are shipped to 
every part of the world. Ships trom the 
Oriental countries and the islands of 
the Pacific pass to and fro upon it, and 
the scenery along its banks is charming. 

This country is reached by the New 
York Central and its connections; in 
fact, any part of the Pacific Coast can 
be easily and quickly reached by the 


New York Central Lines. 


For a copy of the ‘Luxury of Modern 
Railway Travel,” send one 2-cent stamp 
to George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, Grand Central Station, New York, 
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Tue ScHoor Journat, established in :870, was the first 
weekly educational paper published in the United States. 
During the year it published twelve school board num- 
bers, fully illustrated, of from forty-four to sixty pages 
each, with cover, a summer number (eighty-eight ages) 
in June, a private school number in September, a Christ- 
mas number in November, and four traveling numbers 
in May and June. It has subscribers in every state and 
in nearly all foreign countries, 











SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Two Do.tars a year in advance, One dollar for six 
months. Single copies, six cents. School board num- 
bers, ten cents. Foreign subscriptions, three dollars 
a year, postage paid. 








ADVERTISING RATES 


Will be furnished on application. The value of Tus 
Schoo. JourNAL as an advertising medium is unques- 
tioned. The number and character of the advertisements 
now in its pages tell the whole story. Circulating as 
it does among the principals, superintendents, school 
boards, and leading teachers, there is no way to reach 
this part of the educational field so easily and cheaply as 
thru its columns. 





School Building Notes. 


ARIZONA. 
Mesa will erect a school house. 
J. M. Creighton, Phoenix. 
San Carlos will build seheol house on the 
Indian reservation. 
ARKANSAS. 
Searcy—College building will be erected 
for Galloway College. Write C. L. Thomp- 
son, arch., Little Rock. 
Hazen will erect schoolhouse. Write 
C. L. Thompson, arch., Little Rock. 
CALIFORNIA. 
San Luis Obispo will erect California 
Polytechnie school. 
CANADA. 
Uptergrove (Ont.) will build 


Write 


school 








‘The Thorn Gomes Forth 
With Point Forward.’’ 


The thorn point of disease 
fs an ache or pain. But the 
blood is the feeder of the 
whole body. Purify t with 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


Kidneys, liver and stomach will at 
once respond? No thorn in this point. 

Biood Po — “The surgeon said 
when he took out the brass shell received in 
wound at San Juan Hill two weeks before, 
that it would have poisoned me if it had 
net been for my pure blood. I told him it 
was Hoo@’s Sarsaparilla that made it pure.” 
Grorce P. Coormr, Co. G, 25th U. S. Inf., 
Washington Barracks, Washington, D. C. 

Rheumatism — “ Myself and a friend 
both suffered from severe attacks of rheu- 
matism. Hood’s Sarsaparilla cured both. 
We would net be without it.” Wms. H. 
Lester, 65 Leonard St., Fall River, Mass. 


Hoods Si 
Hood's Pills cure liver illa; the non-irritating and 
1 to Sarsa; 

















house. Write T. Kennedy & Co., archs., 
Barrie. 

Annapolis (N.S.) will build a new school. 

Winnepeg (Man.) will erect school in 
sixth ward. 

Coulson’s Hill (Ont.) will remodel the 
public school. 

Westport (Ont.) will enlarge the school 
building. 

Orillia (Ont.) will erect high schoel. 
King & Siddall, archs., 


COLORADO. 


Grand ‘Junction will put steam-heati 
apparatus in the Indian industrial re te 
Write T. G. Lemmon, supt. 

Pueblo will erect school in district No.1. 
Write G. W. Roe, arch. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Naugatuck.—School house will be built 
for St. Francis R, C. church. 

Hartford.—Trinity college will build na- 
tural science hall. Write W. H. Brock- 
lesby, arch.. 

Waterbury will erect addition to the 
school house. Write T. B. Peck. arch.— 
Will remodel Ridge St. school. Write J. 
A. Jackson, arch. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington.—The Hearst Schoel for 
Girls will be erected here. 


FLORIDA. 


Key West.—The Methodist Weman’s 
Mission Society will build a eollege for 
girls at this place. 


GEORGIA. 


Atlanta—Morris Brown college will 
erect central school building. Write Bruce 
& Morgan, archs. 


ILLINOIS. 

Aurora.—A $40,000 R. C. school will be 
erected here. Write H. J. Schlacks, arch., 
Chicago. 

Elgin will build school house. 

Lagrange will build addition to high 
schoob. Write J. N. Tilton, arch., Chicago. 

Mattoon will erect school building and 
will remodel Centralschool. Write Reeves 
& Baillee, arch., Peoria. 

Mt. Carroll will build school house. 


INDIANA. 


Bedford will erect school building. 

Converse will erect high school. Write 
B. L. French, arch., Marion. 

Cedarvill will erect school house. Write 
C. R. Weatherhogg, arch., Ft. Wayne. 


Literary Notes. 


William Goodell Frest, whose paper, 
“Our Contemporary Ancestors in the 
Southern Mountains,” was published in 
the March AZ/antic, is president of Berea 
college, Kentucky. He is a man whose 
devotion to philanthropic work has been 
such as seriously to interfere with the 
scholarly and literary pursuits for which 
he has natural aptitude. The mountaineers 
of Kentucky are the gainers; the general 
pare leses considerable. Since Pres. 

rost took charge of Berea, he has seen it 
double in size and extend its influence far 
and wide over the state. Dr. Frost has 
himself done a great deal of extension 
work in the mountains and is said to be 
able equally to interest an audience on 
“ Hell-fer-sartin Creek” or a gathering of 
the Alden club of New York. 


Loyal Songs is a leaflet containing four 
patriotic songs for children. Words and 
music were written by Charlotte W. Hawes. 
208 Newbury street, Boston, from whom 
copies may be obtained. The price per 
copy is one cent; per hundred, seventy-five 
cents. 


The Mew Crusade published by the 
Wood-Allen Co., Ann Arbor, Mich., is 
winning a place for itself as a home maga- 
zine. Its articles are written by good au- 
thorities, and are distinctly practical. 





Side Lights on American History, by 
Henry W. Elson, is the title of a book to 
be issued early in May by The Macmillan 
Company. Mr. Elson is a lecturer on 
American history in the University Exten- 
sion Society of Philadelphia. His text- 
book has been written for the general 
reader as well as for use in schools of the 
grammar school grade and of the grades 
immediately above it. The period covered 
is the first seventy years of eur national 
history, and in order that every‘important 
aspect of our national growth be presented 
to the reader, the subjects chosen are as 
unlike in character as practicable, and the 
events have been related with much greater 
detail than is possible in the ordinary 
school history. 

Miss Beulah Marie Dix’s romantic novel 
Hugh Gwyeth, a Roundhead Cavalier has 
run into its second edition within three 
weeks of its publication. It appears to be 
running in competition with David Harum 
for the place of honor among the year’s 
novels. 


Edwin Emerson, Jr., whose story Zhe 
Snowman was one of the features of the 
March St. Vicholas, has only lately entered 
the field of children’s tales. He is best 
known as the daring war correspondent 
who last year took a flying trip thru the 
Spanish lines in Porto Rico. Mr. Emerson 
is a graduate of Harvard, in the class of 
1891. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of Boston, have 
just published a book by Frederick LeRoy 
Sargent, entitled Corn Plants: Their Uses 
and Ways of Life. 1 vol. 12mo., 75 cents. 
The author, who has been instructor in 
botany in the University of Wisconsin, and 
teacher in the Summer School of Botany, 
of Harvard university, gives in compact 
form aclear account of the six important 
grain plants of the world,—wheat, oats, rye, 
barley, rice, and maize. He explains what 
corn plants are, indicates their importance 
to mankind, and narrates the myths and 
religious customs which have grown up 
about them Then he describes,,in a way 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


OF COD-LIVER OIL WITH 
HYPOPHOSPHITES 


should always be kept in 
the house for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 


FIRST — Because, if any member 
of the family has a hard cold, it 
will cure it. 

SEGOND — Because. if the chil- 
dren are delicate and sickly, it will 
make them strong and well. 

THIRD—Because, if the father or 
mother is losing flesh and becom- 
ing thin and emaciated. it will build 
them up and give them flesh and 
strength. 

FOURTH — Because it fs the 
standard remedy in all throat and 
lung affections. 


No household should be without it. 
It can be taken in summer as well 
as in winter. 


d $x. Il druggists. 
SCOTT’ & BOWNE, Chemists, New Yorks 
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Pears 


Pretty boxes and odors are 
used to sell such soaps as no 
one would touch if he saw them 
undisguised. Beware of a soap 
that depends on something out- 
side of it. 

Pears,’ the finest soap in the 
world, is scented or not, as you 
wish; and the money is in the 


merchandise, not in the box. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especiallv druggists, 
all sorts of people use it. 





Lhe Largest Insurance Company in the World. 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE GO 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, - Presijent. 
CONDENSED STATEMENT FOR 1898 
Income 


Disbursements - 35,245,038 88 
Assets, Dec. 31, 1898 277,517,325 36 
Reserve Liabilities - 233,058,640 68 


Contingent Guarantee Fund 42,238,684 68 
Dividends Apportioned 
for the Year 
Insurance and Annuities 
in Force 


2,220,000 00 
971,711,997 79 


The Famous Continental Hotel. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
Seonal Hide, Wee ond GUd Mauntag’ weesr, em 
lighted by Electricity. 

RATES REDUCED. 

AMERICAN PLan. 
too rooms, $2 50 per day. 125 rooms, $3.00 per day. 
125 rooms, $3.50 per day. 125 rooms, $4.00 per day. 
(100) with bath, $3.00 and upward. 


European Pian. 


100 rooms, $1.00 per day. 125,s0oms, $1.25 per day 
125 rooms, $1.50 per day. 125 rooms, $2.00 per day 
(roo) with bath, $2.00 and upward. 


Steam Heat included. 
L, U. MALTBY, Preprietor. 
W ANTE Two educated men_ in 
e every county to represent 
us on “ THE INTERNA- 


TIONAL YEAR BOOK,” a necessity to 
every teacher or cyclopedia user. 1000 
sold before publication. Address, 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 
New York City. 
ST.DENIS HOTEL 
Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 


(Opposite Grace Church.) 
Condingied on European Plan at Moderate 
Centrally Located and most convenient to 


ts and Ferries by 
er. 

















Of easy access from Depo 
ya way Cars direct, or by transfer. 


- 
WM. TAYLOR & SOK, 


- + Proprietors. 














$55,006,629 43 |! 


to enlist the hearty interest of the reader, 
how the plants are formed, and how their 
growth and perfection are insured by their 
varieus organs. He shows how wall they 
are adapted for ideal food products for 
mankind, and gives the history,distribution, 
and uses of each of the six plants. The 
—— illustrations add to the value of the 
ook. 


Mr. Sterrie A. Weaver, director of music 
in the schools of this town, is in charge of 
a page of the Musical Courier which he 
devotes to music in the public schools. 


An article on ‘“Fisherman’s Luck” by 
Henry Van Dyke an? a dozen striking 
pictures by Andre Castaigne, of Niagara 
Falls will help to make the June Century at- 
tractive. 


The May McClure’s contains another 
series of C. D. Gibson’s Egyptian sketches 
and more of Hamlin Garland’s gold-trail 
poems, It willalso contain one of John A. 
Hill's’ striking railroad stories. 


The Critic Co. has just issued a reprint 
of the fourth edition of Fitzgerald’s trans- 
lation of the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 
The Hon. John Hay’s address on Omar is 
prefixed to the poem; there is a portrait 
of Fitzgerald; and the title is printed in 
red on a dark-green paper cover. 


The inside history of the 18/6 electeral 
campaign is vividly narrated in the May 
Scribner's by SenatorGeorge Frisbie Hoar, 
who was himself a member of the electoral 
commission. Later in the year Sen. 
Hoar’s reminiscences of Harvard college 
and of the old New England bar will ap- 
pear. 

A Tent of Grace, published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company,is a remance involving 
racial distinction, notably the gulf between 
ew and Chrsitian. Mrs. Lust, the author, 
is of German-Jewish parentage and was 
several years ago, a brilliant worker in the 
field of journalism. After her marriage 
reverses overtook her and the power of 
literary effort appeared to have been par- 
alyzed. Only recently has she been in- 
duced to take up her pen. Her new stor 
is said to be a work of exceptional strengt 
and sincerity. 


It sometimes happens that the reader of 
manuscripts becomes a writer of manu- 
scripts. Such is the case with Miss Alice 
Brown whose stories of New England life 
are becoming more and more popular. 
Miss Brown has for fifteen years eee on 
the editorial staff of the Youth's Companion 
and all her literary werk has been done 
out of hours. Her latest story is 7zverton 
Tales, published by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company. 


Pan-American Express. 


The New York Central Railroad an- 
nounces a newexpress between New York 
and Buffalo. It was named in honor of 
the Pan-American Exposition to be held 
in Buffaloin 1901. The main object of the 
train is to furnish the best possible night 
service between New York and Buffalo, 
Rechester, Syracuse, Niagara Falls and 
Toronte. 
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New York: { 


Brooklyn; 
Boston: 


16 West 23d Street. 
166 Broadway. 

504 Fulton Street. 
169 Tremont Street. 















Important to School Teachers. 


ALLEN'S ‘Powder tor the Feet 
FOOT-EASE. 


Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen's Foot= Ease, a powder for 
the feet. It cures painful, swol- 
len, smarting, nervous feet, and in- 
stantly takes the sting out of corns 
and bunions. e the sreatest 
comfort discovery of the 
age. Allen’s Foot= makes 
tight-fitting or new shoes feel —_- 
Itisa certain cure for sweating, cal- 
lous and burning, tired, aching feet. 
We 30, 000 itimonials, 
TRY IT TODAY. Sold ba all 

ruggists and shoe stores, 25c. Do 
“Oh, What Rest not accept an imitation. 
and Comfort Sent by mail for 25c. in stamps. 


PRE TRIAL PACKAGE 


sent by mail, Address 
ALLEN 8S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. Y. 
( Mention this paper.) 




























A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENT AL CRE A OR MAGICAL 


 BEAUTIPIER, 


Purifies as well as Beautifies the Skin. 
No other Cosmetic will do it. 
Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth-Patches, 
/ Rash and Skin 

ease, and every 
blemish on beauty 
and defies detec- 
tion. On its vir- 
tues it has stood 
the test of 51 years; 
no other has, an 
is 80 ] ess we 
taste it tobe sure it 
is properly made. 
Accept no count- 
erfeit of_ similar 
name The dis- 
tinguished Dr. L. 
A. Sayre. said toa 
lady of the haut- 
ton (a patient); 
* As you ladies will use them, 1 recommend * Gour- 
aud’s Cream’ as the least harmjulof all the Skin 
prepara ions.” One bot ¢ six months 
using it every day. Also Poudre Subtile removes 
superfluous hair without injury to the skin. 


FERD T. HOPKINS. Prop'r. 
87 Great Jones Street New York. 

For sale by all Druggists. aud chew Goods 
Dealers throughout the U.S.. Canadas and Europe. 

Also found in N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s Stern’s, 
Ehrich’s. Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 
&@” Beware of Base imitations $1,000 Reward for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 








We quote absolutely the lowest prices 
on all wool, dard wanting flags for 
schools. Write for net price list and il- 
lustrated school supply catalog, free. 
THE OLIVER 4DAMS PUBLISHING CO., 

Dept. B., 24-26 Adams St,, Chicago, Ill. 
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Dress Fabrics. 


French Barége, Nun's Veiling, Crepons, 
Serge and Camel’s Hair Cloths. 


Mixed Suitings. 


Checks, Plaids, and Mixtures. 


Embroidered Robes. 
Broadovary Ki 9th st. 


NEW YORK. 
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Cure 


CONSTIPATION 

STOMACH PAINS : 
|}  BILIOUSNESS | 
SICK HEADACHE, Etc. | 


F 10 cents and 25 cents—Druggists. 


ans. 














rer" " 24, ase 


BAD _ 
BLOOD 


*“CASCARETS do all claimed for them 
and are a truiy wonderful medicine. I have often 
wished for a medicine pleasant to take and at last 
have found it in Cascarets. Since taking them, my 
blood has been purified and my complexion has im- 
proved wonderfully and I feel much better in every 
way.’ MRS. SALLIE H. SELLARS, Luttrell, Tenn. 





Pry" 












Pleasant. Palatable, Potent, Taste Good. Do 
Good. Never Sicken. Weaken, or Gripe. 10c, 25c, 50c. 


«. CURE CONSTIPATION. ... 
Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York. 319 


NO-TO-BAG pices to “cfUitie Neonode anit” 


= 


READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 












SCHOOL 
_ FURNISHING 
65 5t Ave. NY. CO. 

















The Great Map Maker. 


Dr. H. Kiepert, who died in Berlin on 
April 22, was probably the greatest map 
maker that ever lived. His publications 
were very numerous and were character- 
ized by an accuracy and thoroness rare, 
even among Germans. His map of Asia 
Minor was the crowning glory of his life. 
Convinced that the peninsula had never 
been properly studied, he spent the year 
1842-3 in wandering over its mountains and 
ollowing its water-courses. His life was 
often in danger, but that was nothing if he 
only gothis map right. He made three 
more visits to Asia Minor in 187e, 1886 and 
1890, When he made his last visit he was 
seventy-one years old, but his ardor in 
seeking new facts for his maps had not 
abla ed in the least he made several import- 
ant corrections and additions. In 1874 he 
published his new map, in twenty-four 
Sheets, of Asia Minor. This is undoubtedly 
the only complete map ever made of the 
region. 


To the Summit of Pike’s Peak. 


The famous “ Cog Wheel Route” to the 
summit of Pike’s Peak is offering special 
inducements to teachers whe wish to stop 
off en routeto or from California. As is 
well known, there are higher mountains 
than Pike’s Peak, but none that commands 
a grander or more varied prospect. The 
view from the summit embraces over 40,000 
square miles of grand scenery. The road 
will make a rate of four dollars for each 
person to parties of one hundrea or more. 
Applications should be made to C. W. 
Sells, Mgr. Manitou, Colo 


Malaria and Malarial Fever. 


Any one that has had experience with 
this disease will remember that the head 
symptoms are most distressing, due very 
often to the large quantities of quinine 
that are necessary. There are those who 
advocate the treatment of malarial fever 
without quinine, and while we are not ina 
position to argue the question pro or con 


> | we very well remember that it often oc- 


curred to us that the cases treated with 
Antikamnia in connection with quinine re- 
covered more rapidly than those treated 
without Antikamnia. We are certain that 
the chills were less severe, as was also the 
rise in temperature. Five grains (one 
tablet) every two to three hours will usu- 
ally give relief. ; 


Daily Service Between Baltimore and 
Richmond, ‘‘ York River Line.’’ 


The Baltimore, Chesapeake and Rich- 
mond Steamboat Company, “‘ York River 
Line,” announces effective May 15th, 1899. 
The steamer will leave the pier of York 
River Line, Baltimore, every afternoon 
after arrival of train from New York and 
the East, reaching West Point the follow- 
ing morning. Connection will be made 
with special boat train over the Southern 
Railway, which makes the run to Rich- 
mond in an hour and twenty minutes. A 
more delightful trip cannot be found than 
a sail on the Chesapeake Bay and up the 
York River. The steamers are of the 
most modern build, and the cuisine has no 
equal—for which the Chesapeake service 
is noted. For full particulars, rates, and 
state room accommodations, call on or ad- 
dress Alex. S. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger 
Agent, 271 Broadway, New York. 

Beware of Fraud. 

Every success breeds imitators and counterfeit- 
ers. Look out for substitutes when you ask for 

ts Candy Cathartic. All druggists 10c 


During the Teething Period. 


Mks. WINSLow’s SOOTHING SYRUP has been | 


used for over Firry YEARS by MIL.ions of 
MoTHERS for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- 
ING, with PeRFecT Success. It SOOTHES 
the CHILD, SoFTENS the Gums, ALLays " 
Pain, Cures Winp Co tic, and is the best 
remedy for DiaRRHa@aA. Sold by Druggists 
in every part of the world. Be sure to ask 
for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and 
take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 


bottle. 





SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO 


School 
Teachers 


cooD 
INCOMES. 


Now Is Your Chance. 





(20, 25, and 30 per cent. commission) 


MADE by getting orders for our celebrated 
TEAS, COFFEES, Spices, Extracts, 
Baking Powders, &c.—Special induce- 
ments. If you don’t want a commission 
we give you premiums. 

Ox 


DINNER SETS, GOLD WATCHES, 
SILVER WATCHES, LACE CUR- 
TAINS, CLOCKS, TEA SETS, TOI- 
LET SETS, &c., with $5.00, $7.00, 
$10.00, $15.00, $20.00, $25.00, $30.00 
Orders and upwards—Bicycles, &c. 
Remember all our goods are warranted to 
give perfect satisfaction. Send this “ad” 
and 15 cents in pestage stamps and we will 
send you a 1-4 pound of any Tea yeu may 
select. Mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


THE GREAT 
AMERICAN 
TEA CO.. 


P. 0. Box 289. 31-33 Vesey St., New York. 





At the End of Your Journey you will 
find it a great convenience to go right over 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 4Ist and 42nd Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 
Rooms, $1.00 pr day and Upwards. 


SCHOOL BELLS stat 


r and tin le 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. Saitimore.Md- 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SIN E1826. 
FURNISHED ; 7 
WnURC SCHOOL & OTHER 


“& CO., Prunes BEST 
ST- a Raper ae 
CHIMES, Ere. CATALOGUE & PRICES 


GMATISM Shomoney REFUNDED 
THE Zam 

IDEAL THE INESTIMABLE 
Smee ayy, BLESSING OF SIGHT 
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= NEY v 
The ideal paper of current events carefully 
edited for the school-room. It is now pub- 
lished twice a’ month, in magazine form— 
2o numbers a year. socents a year ; Clubs 
of two or more, 40 cents each. 


E, L. KELLoGe & Co., 61 E. oth St., N.Y. 
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A Line Upon a Postal Card 


trom any reader of this paper who is interested in the teaching of 
English or American Literature, will start from us a quick response 
and full information relating to Painter’s Literatures and the 
Students’ Series of English Classics. Try it. 


SIBLEY & DUCKER 


110 Boylston St., Boston. 
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378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


LAKESIDE SERIES. 








Senin na Oe 





Lessons IN LITERATURE. 

Cloth, gilt stamp, 38 illustrations, 412 pages 
price, $1.00. 

SHEPHERD’S VERTICAL SPELLING BLANKS. 
86 pp. Single or double ruling, per doz., 48 cts. 

CARLYLE’s Essay ON Burns. 

Enameled a. 104 pp., price, 15 cts__Illus- 
tra ining also “Burns as a Man of 
Letters,” ‘from Carlyle’s “Heroes and Hero 
Worship.” 

SELECTIONS FROM geek PoEMS AND 
Sores. In two parts, enameled covers, 100 
pages. price, 15 cents. "lliustrated 

e two volumes bound in one, stiff 


covers, price, 25 cents. 


SELECTIONS FROM PLaTo. 
The Pheedo; The Apology of Socrates. Illus- 
trated. Boards, 12mo, 154 pages, price, 25cents. 
SELECTIONS FROM WASHINGTON, LIN- 
COLN, AND BRYANT. By H.T. Nightingale. Enam- 


SELECTIONS FROM BROWNING. 
Eaameled covers, 96 pp., price. 15c. Illustrated. 
SELECTIONS FROM Essays BY LORD BAcon. 
Enameled covers, 80 pages, price, 15 cents. II- 
lustrated. Containing fifteen essays. 
THE Princess. By Alfred Tennyson. 
tnameled covers, 9% pp., price, lc. Iiiustrated. 
ELECTIONS FROM THE LAKE POETS. 
THE ANCIENT MARINER. 
By Coleridge. With portrait and introduction. 
and 27 illustrations descriptive of the text. 
Evameled covers, price, 15 cents 
*SELECTIONS FROM WORDSWORTH. 
*SELECTIONS FROM SHELLEY. 
*SELECTIONS FROM KEATS. 
*SELECTIONS FROM SOUTHEY. 
*Nearly ready. 








Copies of any of above sent postpaid on receipt 
eled covers, 62 pages price, l5 cts. (lustrated. price. Ate 9 


AINSWORTH & COMPANY, 112 WasasH Ave., Cuicaco. 
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‘OLD BUD JACKSON'S 


Fifth Bride,’’ one of the most funay and dramatic 
vieces to speak ever written. It never fails to set 
the audience in a roar. Also 24 other beoks with 
trractive pieces te speak, 


a’ _— paid for 10 seats, 
rs, $1.00 per de 


EUGENE J. Ainty 34 Wabash Ave., td Il. 








THE BRADLEY STANDARD WATER COLORS. e « 


..JUST WHAT YOU WANT FOR PRACTICAL WORK.. 
‘ Madeto to complete the material appliances for our system of Color Sealitadilon! Prepared in 
Dry, in cakes, price per box, postpaid, 25 cents. 
Semi-moist, in pans, 35 cents. 
Moist, in tubes, price per tube, 10 cents. 
Have you seen our new....... 


STANDARD MIXING PALETTE? 


Adopted by the Greater New York Schools. Adapted toany line of Water Colors in tubes. 
Price, 60 cents adozen. Postage, 25 cents a dozen. 
We still make the popular...... 


SPRINGFIELD DRAWING KIT. 


Try also our Drawing Pencils, Compasses, and other apparatus. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 
ATLANTA, 
515 Grand Building. 


ee 


Catalog Free. 





New Yorx Kansas Crry, 
11 East 16th St. 418 East 9th Street. 


Ontario Medical College For Women 


TORONTO, CANADA. 
——FOR CALENDAR, APPLY TO THE REGISTRAR.—— 














INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Joun A. Hatu, President. Henry 8. Les, Vice-President. Henry M. Paruires, Secretary. 
TEN YEARS’ PROGRESS. 
P PERCENT. 
rte ype ne eg 
Income Interest and Rents.. 468,206. "942,648.40 ""4791448.15 108.51 
3 ye ee aa $2,180,748.96 $5,044 ,574.25 ~ $2,918,825, 29 186.75 
oe hdheve bon ® $9,565 ,522.65 $22,085 448.27 $12,469,925.62 180.86 
POURED, «oo... cues scien. 480,584.00 $115,678,483.00 $66,197,899.00 3 
ep ad pots | oe a $755,527.61 $1,959,508.16 31 208 55 me 
Since ite organization The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co: icy- i 
ers: In DEATH CLAIMS, $17,857,788.70 ENDOWMENTS MATURED, Ay ag ed tr 
Assets, Dec, 31, 1898, $22,035,448.27 Liabilities, $20,075,945.11  Surphas, $1,959,503.16 
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communicating with advertisers, 


SUMMER COURSES 


—AT THE— 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


Instruction will be given during June and July 
by members of the pegune inetructing at of the 
Institute, in Architecture Gyctecing emen 
Design and Shades ond — ows), Analytical an 
Organic Chemistry, Biol ony, Bact Bacteriology. Physi- 
ology, Physics (lectures and labo wetcey, 23 a Fron, 
German, Mathematics, Mechanism, Descriptive 
Geometry, Mechanical 1 Drawing, and —) “rc 

These courses are of special advantag 


COLLEGE STUDENTS 
ror other persons planning to enter the Institute, 

with advanced standing, in September. ey also 
afford opportunity to TEACHERS AND PERSONS 
ENGAGFD IN PROFESSIONAL Work to realy the a 
vantages of the Institute laboratories. 

Circulars, giving detailed information, will be 

mailed free on application. 


H. W. TYLER, Ph.D., Secretary, 
491 Boylston Street, $ : Boston, Mass. 





Two Privileges 


Summer Travel. 


Is a very handsome little book of 
24 pages, profusely illustrated 
| with beautiful half-tone engrav- 
ings and printed on fine enamel 
book paper. 
It explains about a visit to 
ta Falls and a trip on the 
son River, ‘two~ privil 


Nia 
Huds 
secured to patrons who travel in 


the splendid through trains over 

the Lake Shore & Michigan 

Southern — 

Sent to ao ot ress on receipt 

of two cents in postage by apply- 
ing to 

A. J. SMITH, 
G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, 0. 









































Dr. F. LOUIS SOLDAN, 


Superintendent of Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 


Supplement to Tue ScHoor Journat, May 6, 1899. 














